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FOREWORD. , 

I was reminded that in 1931. 1 had promised to write 
a foreword to the First Edition of this book, whi^ appear 
ed in 1932, hut that I was pre% ented from doing so, as I 
was sent to Jail I now hasten to redeem my promise in 
time for the Second Edition 

The book is wntten by a critical co-religionist of 
Mahatma Gandhi and is in the form of a letter addressed 
to him The subject is well worn and familiar It is the 
attitude of the orthodox to sexeral episodes in the 
Ramayan and Mahabharat and to the sacred books 
generally The Author is familiar to those who read the 
* Inian Social Reformer”, at any rate, that is how I first 
came to know of him 

There are some people, who draw a sharp contrast 
between the rational and the religious attitude of mind 
They think that what is religious cannot be rational and 
vtte itra t I do not think this is correct 

"Why am I here,” is a question which some time or 
other every man raises in his mind or ought to Ver> few 
are able to give a satisfactory reason In fact, no one can 
prove that it would not be better for the world at large if 
his neck were wrung five minutes hence,* as Sir Leslie 
Stephen says, and yet no one is willing on that account 
to cease to exist Man does not live merely by logic and 
the meaning and value of life elude its grasp If we 
hmit the word ’rational to the processes of thought, 
which issue in demonstrations after the manner of mathe- 
matical arguments, and if all behaviour is to be termed 
irrational which involves the taking of a nsk, I see no 
escape from the conclusion that human life is infected 
with irrationality at its very core So far as an> of us 
act upon the assumption that it is better for us to exist 
than not to exist, we are assuming what can never be 
’^roveo’ ” (Kteilgious perpifexifies 6y£ P jkinfe)' ITAenr 
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IS such a thing as "faith” and, as Jacks says, it is not 
a new faculty introduced into a man’s life by religion, 
"it IS neither a substitute for reason nor an addition to it 
Faith is nothingelse than reason groivn courageous — reason 
raised to its highest power expanded to its widest % ision ” 
However, I knov, there are some highbrows who think 
that the demands of reason require them to scoff at what 
OKlinary mortals hold sacred Ihey delight in making 
fun of it, in pouring ndicule on it and in calling it 
humbug, or hsTiocnsy, in their superior wisdom There 
IS no room in their minds for reverence for age or for 
sjmpalhy for suffenng In the words of the Gita 

and see the following verses I do sot include Mr 
Nadkami in this category I see be has svntten what he 
has out of a misplaced feeling of chivalry and justice, 
and under what he believed was grave and sudden 
provocation 

I, for one, can not see any justihcation for summon 
mg Shree Ramachandra into the criminal's dock at this 
late hour and charging him (2) with desertion of his 
lawful spouse, to wit Sita (2) with munler of one 
Shambuka, a Shudra — Sec 302 I P C,, and (3) several 
other infamies and cruses and adjudging him guilty in a 
long written judgment extending over fif^^ pages* It may 
afford good scope for the exhibition of one's dialectical 

but it can have very little other effect It is no use 
applying present-day standards of morality to legendary 
times and apportioning blame People have look^ upon 
Shree Rama as the embodiment of truth and as the ideal 
King, because in the discharge of his duty, as he saw it. 


1 Gita xri S — 

‘^rath less l>a*e-lna God Jf«-< say the world ti 

Gendered by rontnal onion— nsy loat c»n»ed to fine 

— « D N 





he made the supremest sicnfice No on&aoubt§his love^ 
and deep regard for Sits His motto was 

That he felt and believed to be his duty, and for 
discbaiRuig il Va sacnficed a\l This \s "Khv peopk •wanl 
RamaRajja That some of us do not today approve 
of what appeared proper thousands of 5 ears ago m the 
ei es of the people of those days, can hardly justify our 
condemning them tods> as immoral or unjust Ifuedid 
today what they did several thousands of years ago, we 
must receive judgment according to our deserts and 
present-day standards, but that is the end of it 

One can understand the Author’s indignation at the 
attempt of some bigoted people, who in the name of reh 
gion «fi€k to preserve their undeserved power, position 
and perstige and to resist the advancement m life 
and status of vast numbers of their co religionists They 
oppose all movements to abolish untouchabilitv and 
to bring about social ju«tice Mr Nadkami has written 
this book with the object of exposing such people 
with whom one can have no sympathy It is of course 
ndiculous to justify unjust social customs of the present 
day by referring to social conditions several thousands of 
years ago, or to quote Ramayan in support Mr 
Nadkami’s style is brilliant, and his argument clever 

I think (he Author has taken unnecessary offence at 
the verse **ir 3 *TTm ’ in the Gita The 

1 Put lato the month of the hero of Bhavabhuti b drnma entitled 
Uttnra Ham/t-eharitun (The Latter Part of Unman Life) --Act I 
Btnnza 1 * (See text p 30) It means 

Fneadship metcy ond Imjipiiiess as well yea e en Janaka a 
dau,.hter 

Were 1 to (five these up Vo plea«e the people no aoguish oald 
I feel 

(In the orijinal Janaka » daoshler U which as is well 
knono a n patronj-mio forSita.) 
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Acrse does not mean that women, Vaishyas and Shudras 
are by birth smful 

I had promised to make this foreword very short I 
regret it has taken these proportions As I conclude, I 
hear a group of little children in the neighbounng hou*e 
chant repeatedly 

^RTI TRT I ^rfiolAlH II * 

I hope nothing that the Author has said in this book m!J 
•unsettle their innocent faith m Shree Rama and in Rama 
Nama* and that to the end of time, millions of my 
■co-rehgiomsts will continue to derive consolation and 
courage in the hour of their tnal and gnef by repeating 
as millions have done m the past including the 
■sinful writer of this foreword 

B G KHER 

Bombay, 14th August 1940 


I A V rmftoilftr conpirt nruSnir *'Lortl «f th* 

lUfbot »on of nsffao klnx Itam Saactfllrr of th« fkttra 
•f ta ■ lUm 

-«« n \ 

1 1 *'Ragin ( naiBO 

■ Readers of thU rorewerd aro requeued to turn to the 
Aprrndix. and In the ' Qlancc** at this rore»-«rd there view 
(he other side of (he shield 
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The 

■of thvs book was the publication of the book jtseH That 
was some time in 1932 I had to review it for an English 
daily paper m Bombay I did the review at a length 
-unusual for a book of its size, for its contents and 
argument struck me as being not only worthy of being in 
dicated to my readers in the descriptive way usual 
with press reviewers, but also of being sampled and 
summarised for the readers* benefit 

The original edition was published by Mr Devrao 
Vishnu Naik on behalf of a reformist Sangh or Associa 
tion in suburban Bombay. Its full title ran 

“ON RAMA RAJYA and the Slave mentality of Our 
Orthodox — An Eimostulatory Letter to the Greatest 
Hindu of the Age from o Critical Co religionist ’’ 

“The Greatest Hindu of the Age" is of course Mr 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, vulgarly known as 
Mahatma Gandhi, and his "Critical Co religionist*” our 
author, Mr. Subrao Dattatrey Nadkarnl 

A ‘Publishers’ Note’ in the original issue, dated 
Dadar, Bombay, Feb 1932, ran as follows 

"It was in September 1931 that we undertook the 

f iubbcation of this brochure When we did so we 
itlle thought that several circumstances beyond our 
control would conspire to delay its publication beyond 
the end of the year However itnappened, the fact 
15 that only in this second month of the current 
year have we at last been enabled to present it to 
the public The history of our venture is briefly as 
follows 

“Mr S D Nadkarni, the author of the work, «ent us 
the MS from Karwar in July last, with an offer to give 
the Sangh all rights lo its publication, on terms 
which invo}"'-^ — • — f.. 


introduction!\^^^ 


occasion of my being acquainted with tfM?’atr 




Iiimself Lut a promise lo help tlie Sangh with a conlri* 
bution of Ins own towards the cost of the publication 
Wc shouldered the respon«ilnhly, not without a 
lively ‘'cn«e of the grave Hnsncja! nsk we ran in view of 
the countrywide depression as well as the nature of 
the work itself For a sharp challenge such as this to 
a time honoured home bred ‘Slave mentality’ is the last 
thing to be a nopular seller Yet the issuing of the 
challenge we (lid and do regard as a duty, not as 
a deal, — as a costly privilege rather than as a source of 
income to the Sangh, even with its poor resources 

“As regards tlie get up of our publication, we regret 
the numerous misprints which have remained in the 
final sheets m spite of the proof reading which the 
Author himself kindly undertook and carefully carried 
out for us The most important of the misprints have 
been brought together by him in a list of Errata, 
which the reader is requested lo follow in perusing' 
the book 

“We hope, if circumstances favour us, to publish, 
a Marathi version of this work soon ” 

It would appear, by the way, that though the MS had 
been furnished typewntten, the printing and get up of the 
issue were so bad that the Errata list mentioned in the 
above Note was, as one of the reviewers of the publicatioa 
at the time said, in need of an errata list for itself ^ 
However, the book appears to have been well received la 
almost all quarters in the Press, both English and 
Vernacular, in India and in England Of course, in some 
pseudo reformist as well as anti reformist quarters m 
India, not much enthusiasm was shown by the reviewers 
or noticers of the book, if at all they condescended 
to notice It Others praised the book with varying 
degrees of warmth and enlightened their readers 
on the points at issue with vanous quantities and 
qualities of light Mr Mahadev Desai secretary to Mr. 
Gandhi, in a letter to the author, referred to "Rama rajya 
as 'your ably written book But what about Dear 
Mahatmaji’ himself’ 
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A copy of the book reached him. I learn, while he 
Jail, after the close of the second 
Kound Table Conference on India in London, when 
of course he could not enpge in any political w orh and 
might surely have spared any number of hours of his 
enforced enjoyment of the King's hospitality’ there to 
wntmg or dictating a reasoned reply or at least a simple 
acknow edgment to the author or to the publisher of this 
expostulation with him on the subject of his pet ffaiiia. 
loyya Was anything forthcoming? Yes After some re 
minders was vouchsafed a promise to deal with the arm 
ment of the book, time permitting But up to date noth 
ing has com** of It c, uum 

a. for consent? Surelj not 

Mr Gandhi has been harping upon Uamn rajya — thontrh 
perhaps more guardedly than before— but all the sam^ 
mth no retraction of his earlier praise of king 
Ramachandra for abandoiimg his devoted wife Sita and 
aSr'’*" of fteKutK God or 'cSd 

So much for the reception of the book What about 
Its subjert matter? As to that, I can only sat 
though the occasion of the book being written was a 
topical one, it discusses no cmrmt topic, but only rinnml 
or evergreen topics, so to say, for India, and for Hindu 
India in particular Although it is a dated expostulatmn 
with a dated preface, nothing that has happened so far or 
rs likely to happen m the near future, can 'date' ’the 
appeal of the book The passing show,' on the other 
hand, seems only to intensify the urgency of the aDneal 
against theocracy vpeai 

While the author s aim is lo lead the reader to the ra, 
tionalistic outlook and to plead for it in all spheres fn fim 
he does it, as his title indicates, not from the stanrlra” * 
of one who disowns all religion, but as the of 

his nominal addressee. Mahatma Gandhi 'iHp r,,, * 
Hindu of the Age’ I have no quarrel with the 
this account This mode of writing may indeed apnea] to 
a wider public than a purely rationalistic considSon 
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of the subject would I do not see any objection to a ra- 
tionalist taking up, for aipimenfs sake, a position which 
IS not norma! to him In this particular case, for instance. 
It IS worth while to prove to orthodox) that even from 
the religious point of \iew, "Rama raj>a is not the ideal 
that the Mahatma claims it to be It means onl> sclectinff 
from the rationahst’a armoury the particular arguments 
which will apMal e\cn to religious people, and in my 
opinion this docs not invohe any breach of pnnciple, 
and this method is likely to prove more persuasive than 
sheer iconoclasm, which of course has its own uses Pro 
vided that there is nothing dishonest in the armment 
Itself there is a school of rationalists which prefers this 
method as more effective and Mr Nadkami evidently be- 
longs to that school Even those who do not belong to 
tint school need not quarrel with it on that account Ra 
tionahsts at least should be tolerant 

Mr Nadkami does not rest content with the 'debunk 
mg' of the woeful ideals blindl) accepted and blatantly 
preached b) our 'Mahatmas’ and other 'mentors of 
the masses , for, while recognising<and honourably men 
tioning, not merely not denying) the wforth of Ramachan 
dra (p 24), our author wants Site and Sambuka to 
be formally lifted on to the pedestals of religious martyr 
dom and given a place m Hindu Hagiology — the one as 
the representative of 'repressed womanhood ’ and the 
other as that of ‘suppress^ castes fpp 2i 25) 

Here is a real challenge to religionists, Hindu re- 
ligionists in particular, who are apt to charge rationalists 
with destructive predilections, though in m> opinion Mr 
Nadkami s ‘ constructivism ’ has an element of gnm, 
almost vengeful, humour lo it 

I would particularly recommend Gita 'fans to look 
into the purgatory through which Mr Nadkami has 
passed their hivounte Bible, which he has done m a way 
at once good humoured and erudite (p o8) 

The footnote on p 13 on the ongin of Miss Mayo of 
'Mother India’ fame and the Europeans, is indeed calculat 
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ed to tickle the reader’s fancy, as the parallel elaborately 
drawn between the ancient Aiyavarta and the modem 
‘Boeriand’ (p. 66) 5s sure to stir his histoncal imagi- 
nation 

The parallelism suggested (p 5) between King Rama 
and Lord Clive, "The forger, and founder of the British 
Empire in India”, is not the less illuminating for its 
cursory peep into the future. If anything, it is the 
more hkely to strike the educated reader’s imagination on 
that account. 

Bombay, 15th Sept. 1940. R D- Karve. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

As the immediate excuse for this infliction I can 
plead the birth and activities of a body named ‘ The All 
India Vamasrama Dharma Swaraj Sangh ’ At Jalgaon 
in Maharashtra during the last Christmas this Sangh held 
a Conference, which was attended by 15,000 people and 
four Sankaracharyas, and was presided over by His Hob 
ness Sn Vallabhacharya of Nathdwara, and at which Sn 
Santoji Maharaj, as Chairman of the Reception Commit 
tee. in his opening speech, ‘after criticising the absence of 
religion in the educated Uasses, said 

‘ “ We do not want blindly to follow Western institu 
tions and to become matenahsis os the Westerners Con 
gressjtes are only striving to make India another Europe, 
where there is constant warfare We want Swaraj and 
Religion together We want Swaraj as w e had it In the 
days of Rflmachandra . ... . * 

Now for a few fruits of this * Rama rajya ’ Conference, 
as It may be called 

Sudras and Untouchables, as well as women of all 
castes, were excluded from near the scene while a ‘ Vishnu 
yaga” ceremony was being performed The Untouchables 
were prevented from attending any of the Conference 
proceedings But Mahomedan policemen were among 
those who were there to keep order The resolutions 
passed, I'Jter aha, condemned the Sards Act (* > the 
Child marriage Restraint Act) m strong terms as interfer 
mg in religious matters and stated that Sanatanists would 
be prepared to break it if necessary Another resolution 
which dealt with the question of the remamage of Hindu 
widows declared that a widow, however young she might 
be, was forbidden by the Sastras from remanymg and 
condemned legislation permitting such raamage A 
third resolution referred to the Untouchables as being 
within the pale of Sanatan Hindu religion, but qualified it 
by stating that they did not form part of the Vamasrama 
or four caste sjstem ’ 

Karwar SDN 

March, 1031 

* II Gita n 42 
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Dear Mahatmaji, 

On the subjects on which I am now venturing to 
elicit your opinion I had long meant to write to you, but 
various causes, not the least of them being your enforced 
enjoyment of the King’s hospitality, supervened to 
induce me to postpone a half-done work But a perusal 
of the reports of the All-India Vamasrama Swaraj Sangh 
Conference recently held at Jalgaon m I^ndwh ( Maha 
rashtra ), of which you will finds bnef account prefixed 
to this Letter, has almost goaded me to finish the work 
and fulfil my long-entertaioM desire 

I venture to approach you for an expression of your 
considered views on certain questions, not because 
1 myself hate any considerable doubts on them, but 
because there are such queer ideas abroad, which a clear 
enunciation of your views would go far to correct 

I shall deal first with three episodes in the Ramayana 
( not only as they are bandit in medieval or com- 
paratively modern versions of the epic like Tulsidas’s m 
Hindi, but as we read them in the original or Valmiki’s 
Ramayana itself ), one in the Mahabharata, and one 
in the Bhagavata They are (1) the Vah episode, exem 
plifying the counterpart of the modem ‘ White man’s 
burden’ in ancient Aryavarta, (2) the Sita episode, or the 
story of man’s inhumanitj to woman, (3) the Sambuka 
episode, or what is perhaps the oldest story of religious 
martyrdom (4) the Ekala^a episode, or the story of 
sanctified racialism, and (5) the Vamana avatar legend, 
sanctifying ‘Nietaschean ’ morals I shall then pass on to 
certain other topics suggested by or arisin!^ out of a 
consideration of these five stones 
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THE VAU EPISODE 

The first-named story, as narrated in Valmikis 
Ramayana, may be summarised as follows 

When dunng their life of exile in the Dandaka forest 
Sita was abducted by Ravana> Rama was beside himself 
with gnef He ra\ed and wandered through the forest, 
calling to her every now and then like one out of his 
senses From such a disconsolate mood he was roused 
by Lakshmana, who told him that it was bis duty as a 
man and a husband to hunt out the despoiler of his gem 
and to kill him, if for nothing else, at least for the sake 
of the Aryan name They then set out together in 
search of her 

They eventually fell m with Maruti and Sugnva who 
had seen Ravana carry away Sita in his chanot Rama 
found m Sugnva a fellow-su0erer and even more Sugnva 
had been exrolled by his elder and stronger brother, Vah, 
who had also appropnated his fair wife to himself 
(This had been done m revenge against Sugnva, who 
taking advantage of his elder brother’s temporary absence 
firom his capital had usurped his throne and had similarly 
appropnated his wife to himself ) Sugnva with his 
feends, the chief of whom was Hanuman who subse- 
quently became Rama’s greatest fnend, bved in a secluded 
glen of Kishkindha A compact was soon Sinick between 
Sugnva and Rama that the latter should assist the former 
m sla 3 ung Vali and recovenng his wife, and that Sugnva 
when installed kmg of the ‘ Monkeys ’ should assist 
Rama m finding out Sita and cbastismg her captor 

The three then set out for the capital of Kishkmdba 
It was arranged that Sugnva should mvite Vali to a 
smgle combat, and that Rama should destroy him while 
fightmg with Sugnva, with an arrow A wreath was 
bound round the neck of Sugnva in order that he might 
be distmguished from his brother Vah, a powerful bar 
banan, came out of the city at the insolent message sent 
by Sugnva and accepted a single combat with him, not 
dreaming that there was a third person standing at a 
distance who could slay ium down from there A fight 
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ensued between the brothers like a fight between gladia 
tors whose only weapon is their hands Rama, perceiving 
that Sugnva was losmg his ground, sent an arrow which 
levelled Valli to the earth 

Tara the wife and Angada the son of VaU came out 
from the city weeping for the dying king of the ‘Monkeys’ 
Vah reproached Rama for his unjustifiable conduct m 
raising his arm agmst him without provocation Charging 
Rama with treaAerous behaviour, unworthy of a soon 
of Raghu’s line and unbecoming of an honourable wamor 
such as he believed him to be, VaJi said to Rama 
‘ Thou hast killed me in order to effect thy purpose with 
Sugnva’s help But if thou hadst only told me the 
object of all these thy machinations, I myself would have 
brought back thy uife in one day I would have fought 
the wicked Rakshasa that has carried away thy wife, 
and would have seemed him and delivered him to thee 
with a noose round his neck, as I had once done to him 
Thou hast, however, killed me m unfair fight What 
answer wilt thou give to people when they ask thee 
cooceroiog thy conduct towards me ^ ’ 

The reply of Rama in exculpation of his conduct is 
thus worded ‘The earth with all its forests and mount 
ains belongs to the Ikshvaku race, whose duty it is to 
punish or reward beasts, birds and men according to their 
deeds Bharata la the king of that race now, and we are 
his lieutenants and move about the world by his order to 
establish Dhanna Now thou didst a blameworthy action 
While thy younger brother Sugnva is alive, thou canst 
not cohabit with Ruma who is his wife and almost thy 
daughter in law He who cohabits with his daughter or 
sister or daughter in law deserves death The king who 
does not punish an offence, knowmg of it, is himself 
guilty ’ T 

Ratna in the end comforted the dying Vah by telling 
him that Sugnva who had no son would make Angada 
his heir apparent Rama then installed Sugnva m the 
\acant kingship of Kishkindha Sugnva not only thus 
obtamed a kingdom and his wife, but took to wife Tara, 
the beautiful widow of his deceased brother 
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Discussing this episode in his “Riddle of the Rama 
yana" (1906) to which in the mam I am indebted for the 
above summary, Mr C V. Vaidya sajrs 

"Apparently Rama’s action seems reprehensible, a 
dark spot as it were, on the fair and untarnished glory of 
this inimitable hero of India The justification which 
Rama gives of his own conduct m the poem of Valm3a 
no doubt sounds casuistical, but is based on that 
assumption of universal sovereignty which the Aryans 
arrogated to themselves m their conscious supenonty 
over the aboriginal races of India Cortez acted m esa^y 
the same strain when he called upon all Indian caciques 
[»e, native Mexican chiefs] to acknowledge the sove 
reignty of the Spanish Emperor and in dehiult threatened 
to treat them as rebels to his own sovereign 'the netful 
lord of these realms ’ (Prescott, Vol I ) It is the nght by 
which the stronger and more civilised nations intervene 
in the concerns of a weaker power on the ground of 
nustufe Rama after all was a human bewf and this 
dark spot only bnngs out in greater relief the moral 
sublimity of his conduct throughout the rest of his life ’ ‘ 

In a footnote the author continues 
"Why Rama killed Vali when he was not fighting 
with him has been explained by the poet in another way 
Vail was a monke>, and a human bemg bad by nature a 
nght to bunt a wild animal In fact I^ma took his stand 
on the nghts of hunting by which he could kill even an 
innocent and unoffending anunal The explanation is 
indeed fanciful and based on the assumption that Vali 
was really a mockej ” 

Let alone the absurdity of a man bemg said to make 
alliance and hold converse with mere monkeys the ex 
planation is also incompatible with Rama’s charging Vali 
with sexual immorality; for sureir human morals cannot 
be expected to be bmding on sub-human creatures 

1 ETidently Mr Vitdy* dor* not dUapi>TijTe of Hama « part 
la ti* nnt tw» the Pita and Sambaka, epbodes herein df»U with 
thonsh the lat-er of these does not happen to hare been noticed bp 
him at all In the moaorraph in qnesl on. 
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Mr Vaidya then remarks *TrobabIy Rama and 
Sugnva together fought with Vah, but supposing the 
story was originally such as we find it, we can understand 
Rama’s position by remembenng that civilised nations 
even now do not admit the uncivilised races to the same 
rights in war as are enjoyed by the civilised nations 
Had it been otherwise, the Dumdum bullet would have 
been interdicted in every warfare ” 

He 13 right The words put into the mouth of the 
Aryan prince in reply to Vali’s forceful accusation of 
treachery against him are such as might be credited to 
any Imperial bounder of recent times in bis dealings 
(say) with African chiefs In fact, Pnnce Rama claimed 
to take up what may be called ^the Aryan man’s burden,* 
as Western Impenahsls today claim to take up ‘the 
White man’s burden* Is there any matenal difference’ 
Only, theif heroes like Rhodes (of Rhodesia fame) or 
Clive (the forger, and founder of the Bnti«h Empire m 
India) have not yet been raised to Godhood*-tnough 
they may be some hundreds of years hence Who knows? 
We are wisely forbidden to pry into the ongms of 
rivers and Risms Else, one might discern through the 
miraculous story that is told about Rama's end, — that he 
being tired of his mundane Me dipped into the nvcr 
Sarayu and was straightway transported to Vaikuntha 
bodily, — the sober fact of his having ended his life by 
drowning in that nver; justasChve, who is already the 
"heaven bom general and "iliustnous founder of our 
Indian Empire but who died by his ovm hand,— *I 
suppose by shooting himself with a pistol, — might be 
depicted by a future Bnlish epic poet as an incarnation 
of God Thor, who having grown tirM of life on this planet 
invoked Thunder and Lightning, and was by them taken 
back to Valhalla ' 


I 1 let mj larpoiiclon <t>n4 «ui it tr** lo the firet ed t on 
klthoDtrh I find thet Clire did Away with himKlf b/ mean* (not 
of a fin-arm a« ens^reeted bat) of a raror for the debankier 
parallrl eonpbt to be drawn between Klne P-ama a end and Lord 
Ctlee a U in no material war effected b/ the (appotitloni fact beIo|r 
pnt in place of the actual hlitoncal one (ISiOX 
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The Non Aryans at that period had only one right— 
that of being conquered in warfare (by the Aryans)”, 
tersely remarks Mr. K. N* Kelkar, discussing the Vah 
episode in his recent Afarathi pamphlet.* If, os in this 
particular case, the warfare on the A^an side 'tos not 
straight,^ but crooked, It is all right: because the Non* 
Aryan ‘Monkeys’, haring only ‘^e right of being con- 
rjuered in warfare,’ could claim no right to a fair warfare ! 

Now, Rama’s conduct towards poor Vali has been 
aought to be defended or excused, and has even been 
lauded, by roost of our poets who hare handled the theme, 
as (notably) your favourite Tulsidas. Yet in faim^ to 
our ancients I must note an apparent exception which is 
provided by the Afahabhorata in one place. It is where 
the ever truthful Yudhishthira, for once reduced to utter- 
ing a deceptive quibble on the battle-held.* is reproached 
by Arjuna for his unfortunate lapse, which led to Drona’s 
death, and the following words ore put into the reprover’s 
mouth: 

’Thy ill fame, in consequence of the slaughter of 
Drona, will be eternal in the three worlds with their 

l*'f!0ine Thoa^bta od the tUuns^ans " Toou, p CR —It is to be 
re,avttn], he bu not d*slt with the ether tnro jiamBpaalc episoae* 1 
hBve token op In thia Letter 

i It woa at the inatonce of oo le*9 o peraon thon BhH Knahno, 
who odriaod the hord TandsTma ‘to care more for tictoiT than 

for Tirto^', that, in onln to eempass the draih of Droaa, tie fonaida 
ble i-eneioliaaimo of their opponenta, it woa bmited abont on the 
b&ttieSeld that ‘Aarxtthaman w«a kilM' . whQe la fact tt was not the 
aged Promt s onlp son of that name, but an elephant of the same 
name, that had been kiUed Drono wiahtn^ to renf/ the nunocr 
asked yodbishtbira, who was once bla pnpil and jn«tl7 famed for hu 
truthfulness abont the tmth of it la a weak moment Tndhuhthira 
who knew the truth prerancated, and let Prona be confirmed tn his 
impression that his belored son had been killed. Thns sras he who 
sras the mighty leader of the Kannras, yet a fond old father, made to 
lose aU interest in life Inclndlnp the warfare he was condoetui?, srith 
the result that he wae easily diepatohed by one of the Fandara allies. 
Yudhishthira who, alone amon? tte fire brothere and their wife, u 
eaid to bare been permitted to entn hearen bodily, is represented as 
harin? lost one of his toes on hts entry therein on aeconst of the am 
he had committed \n nttenns th* untruth oi halt tmth on that 
occasion 
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mobile and immobile beings, bie Rama's in const^usncs of 
ths sViughtsr of Vah ” Drona parvan, ch 197, v 37, Kum 
Tjhakonam edition filt ^iwl tl ?raCT- 

^ I 0^ II 

THE SITA EPISODE. 

For the following summary of the story culmmatmg 
in Sita’s final separation from her husband, 1 am again 
indebted to Mr Vaidya’s * Riddle*' 

After Ravana's death and the f^l of his capital, 
‘Inumphant Rama .ordered Bibhishana [Ravana's 
brother] to perform the obsequies of the great king 
of the Rakshasas, observing that his enmity ceased 
with hia enemy's death He then asked Lakshmana 
to have sea water brought in golden jars, and seating 
Bibhishana on the vacant throne of Lanka, be poured 
the holy water on his head, consecrating him king 
of that country Han^ thus rewarded his ally he neirt 
thought of the long sufieriog Sita and sent Hanuman to 
appnse her of the death of her tormentor and the 
victory of her husband The poor forlorn woman felt 
as if she was ahve again, and in her joy she was sorry 
she had nothing to give to Hanuman in return for 
the happiest news she had ever heard in her life She 
said she wished to see her lord from whom she had so 
long and so painfully been separated Rama on heanng 
the message thus sent with Hanuman at once asked 
Bibhishana to get her duly bathed and anointed and to 
have her brought with due decorum 

“In a few hoars a palanquin escorted by Rakshasas 
appeared and Bibhishana directed his mace bearers to 
remove the crowd that surrounded Rama Rama inter 
posed sapng that a woman’s appearance in public was 
not blameable at the time of a sacrifice, a marriage or a 
great calamity He asked Bibhishana to hnng Sita 
before him on foot that all his fnends might ha\e an 
opportunity of seeing her Lakshmana and Hanuman 
Bibhishana and Sugnva were pained to hear the«e 
wrords issuing from Rama’s mouth, and Sita too with 
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her heart failing withm her came and stood in front 
of him With mingled feelings of joy, wonder, and 
affection, the devoted wife gazed at her dear husband’s 
face But in that countenance the feehngs of shame 
and rage alternately appeared, and Rama slowly «aid, 
“Here art thou, 0 Sita, conquered back from my enen^ 

I have done what a brave man ought to do, and have 
toeethcr \nped off my enemy and my disgrace I have 
fulmled my vow and rescned thee from conffnement. 
The great deed of Hanuman in lumping across the sea 
and entering Lanka alone has inneen home fruit now, 
and so in^ed hare the valour of Sugnva and the 
friendship of Bibkishaaa But remember, ail this was 
done in order to vindicate my honour and the honour 
of the great Sun race As to thee, thy sight does not 
please me now, as that of a tamp does not him whose 
eyes are sore Go ivherever it pleases thee, for what 
honourable man will take back a wife defiled by a 
long stay m another’s bouse 

‘These words fell like a thunderbolt on the ears of 
the unhappy woman and she felt as if life was passing 
away from her, but slowly summoning up courage she 
repued, “Wherefore dost ihou utter these harsh words, 
treatmg me as a worthless man treates his worthless 
wife^ I swear and am ready to prove that I am 
pure 1 was indeed touched by Ravana, but 1 wasbe^ 
less I am doomed indeed beyond remedy, if my life 
long devotion to tbee established during a contact 
of years was not sufficient to convince thee how my 
mind IS pure Influenced by rage thou lookest upon 
me as an ordinary woman and settest no value on the 
cacred grasp of my hand at the time of marriage, 
my devotion, my character ’ With tears rolling down 
her pale cheeks she said to Lakshmana, “Raise me a 
pyre of faggots I cannot live in the face of such 
unfounded accusation Tbe only course open to me, 
abandoned as I am by my displeased husband in pnhhe, 

IS to bum myself in fire ” Ijkshmana in his anguish 
looked at Rama, but finding that he was not opposed to 
that course, at once had a pile of faggots brought and 
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set on 6re Rama heW down lus head as Sita going 
round him made her last bow to him and approaching 
the fire said, “As I am pure at heart and always 
devoted to Rama, nay this fire protect me on all sides, 
as Rama thinks me defiled though I am pure, may this 
fire protect me on all sides ” , and then with the cour 
sge of a devoted wife she threw herself into the pile of 
hurning wood A cry of horror arose from the assem 
bled crowd of men and women, and Rama with tears 
startmg from his eyes looked up Btit god Fire brought 
Sita unscathed out of the burning pile and told Rama 
that she was pure and sinless Monkeys and Rakshasas 
saw the great ordeal Rama received back his wife 
with ]oy, observing that it was necessary that his wife 
who had lived so long at the house of the unscrupulous 
Rakahasa king should perform an ordeal before he 
could take her back * 

Mr Vaidya here takes ocassion to observe ' Such 
was the great ordeal which Sita performed in order to 
prove her smlessness Whether such ordeals are possible 
or not we will not pause to discuss , for in spite of that 
ordeal people doubted even in Rama’s time whether Sita 
was pure or not There aie. however, strong reasons 
which go to convince us that Sita was never forcibly 
defiled by Ravana The last editor of the Ramayana 
!• ® , whoever was responsible for the last revision of the 
text of that epic] has put in two different stones, vir 
that of Nalakubara's curse and the curse of Brahma to 
explain why Ravana was prevented from compelhng Sita, 
a mere woman, by force to be his wife Why Ravana did 
not take such a course can be explained however on a 
more historical basis We have already shown that it was 
a custom among the Rakshasas to forcibly sei 2 e and cany 
away women for wives But it was also a custom among 
them that when the wife of a living man was earned off 
by force, she was allowed a period of one year to reconcile 
herself to her new condition and m order to allow her 
husband an opportunity to rescue her by killing or defeat 
mg her captor We find it stated m the Mahabharata 
that m the Rakshasa form of maniage the woman ought 
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to be allowred a period of one year before she is taken to 
bed It IS cunous to 6nd in the Ramayana that Havana 
allows the same period toSita to reconcile herself to her 
new condition And it appears certain that even if Rama 
had not succeeded in rescuing her withm one >ear, 
Havana would not have compelled her to be his wife 
against her will 

After descnbmg Rama’s return to Ayodhya and his 
magnificent coronation there, the narrative proceeds 

*Rama was now supremely happy, but this happiness 
lasted only for a few months Sita was now pregnant 
and according to Indian custom he asked her what 
thing she most liked, and she replied she would like to 
spend one day among the Brahmin settlements on the 
banks of the Ganges Rama promised to fulfil her wish, 
and as he came out of the palace and a*ked as usual for 
news, his reporters told turn that the people were all 
happy under ms rule and extolled his great exploits, 
but that they wondered bow Rama denved pleasure in 
the company of a wife who bad been defiled by a long 
stay ID Ravana’s house A great man’s conduct, they 
said was an example to others, and were they expected 
to do the same tfamg^ 

‘It was the old story or rather the ever recurring 
story Sita’s abduction Havana had for ever poisoned 
the cup of Rama s remaining life Rama breathed hard 
and heaved long but having determined upon the 
course to be taken called his brothers ITith tears m 
his eyes he told them to do what he ordered without 
remonstrance if they loved him He told them ivhat 
people thought of fits wife and himself, and of the 
action he was going to take in consequence He would 
give up his wife, even his brothers, even his ovrn life, 
to please and satisfy the people He then asked Laksh 
mana to take Sita next mommg to the Brahmin hermi 
tages on the other aide of the Ganges — fortanatcly she 
had already expressed a wish to go there — and to 
abandon her there altogether 

‘Next morning saw Sita accompanied by Lakshmana 
seated in a chanot running wildly through the country 
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of Ayodhya towards the Ganges Poor Sita could not 
understand why X.3kshmans*s eyes were blood red 
dost thou grieve so mach^* said the unsuspect 
mg Sita “I too feel sad for being separated from the 
broad chested Rama, but we will return tomorrow after 
giving these valuable clothes and ornaments to poor 
Rrahmin ladies ” Lakshmana could not utter a smgle 
word, his throat being choked with tears At last they 
were on the banks of the Ganges and were soon femed 
across by the fishermen Then Lakshmana fell at Sita’s 
feet, and with hot tears issumg from his i^es he said, 
“Pardon me, 0 blameless queen, for what I am doing 
bly orders are to abandon you here, for the people 
blame Rama for keeping you m his house ’’ 

‘It was too much even for the long suffenne Sita 
and she fell down insensible When Laksh^mana 
brought her round with the Ganges water, she cned 
long and bitterly At last she said “I do not know 
•what sin I commitcd in my former life, or what man I 
separated from his wife 1 lived m the Dandakaranya 
for years, but Rama was then with me How shall I 
hve now •without him ’ I would indeed have destroyed 
myself but for this precious burden which I bear in my 
womb Go, Lakshmana, go, do thou the command 
of the king And tell him roy message ‘You know 
me pure and devoted, but abandon me m deference to the 
people’s wish It is my duty lo acquiesce m this, that 
scandal may not sully your great name A husband is 
to a woman her god, her preceptor, her fnend, and she 
should do what pleases her husband even at the cost of 
her own life” ’ Lsa-shmana bowed to her and adv: 
smg her to take shelter lo Valmila s hermitage left her 
with a wrench of his eahausied feehngs 

I Thooirh Sita i» h«re nsde to sinff the tune of that Batirraiya doc 
■tnne which woMld allow no woman to call her soul her own and 
'would make a wife 8 lot consist of all duties and so rights yet it is 
somewhat refreahiDF to find Kalidasa portraTing her as a little more 
spirited lady m that he makes her in her parting message through 
lakshmana ask the king herlinsbaiid whether bis action in deserting 
one in her circumstances was worthy of the illustrious line to which 
he belonged (Itajhuramta 33V 61) 
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*Rama esga^ed his unhappy mind la righteously 
ruling his subjects and in performing a number of 
Asramedba sacrifices. Years passed away, when during 
one Sacrificial *ession his attention was drawn hy the 
«ingiDg of two beautiful Brahmin boy« He called them 
to bun, looked at them minateir and heard their «ing 
mg with a nreled ear His heart began to yearn 
towards them and inquiring who they were, he came to 
know that they were his twin bom «ons bySitaand 
brought up by Valmikt who had come there for the 
performance of the «acnfice Rama was now deeply 
excited and anxious to be re-uniled with his beloT^ 
wife. He sent me«sage (o ValmiLi that he would like Sita 
to swear her innocence in the great assembly of Rishis 
and princes, monkeys and Rakshasas who bad come to 
as*ist in and witne«s the performance of bis AsTamedba 
sacnSce 

'Hext monung accordingly a great concourse of men, 
Risbis, princes and cioaeos assembled u the sacnfioal 
hall In anxious expectation the coDCocr*e became 
•tony and tnoQonles*, as behind VaJmiki walked the 
trembling and emaciated Sita with hands folded m adora 
ration and thinking of Rama alone * Great is Rama," 
cned some, is Sita” cried others ^hen she 

was in front ofRama, ValmiLi said.*H) «od ofDasaralha, 
here is Sita whom you abandoned in consequence of 
pubhc disapprobation She will now swear her punty 
if permitteu by you Here are your twm bom sons 
bred im by me in my hermitage ” ‘ I know,** said Rama, 
“that Sita is pure and that these are my sons She 
performed an ordeal m Lanka in proof of her punty 
and therefore I took her back. But people here bare 
doubts still, and let Sita perform an ordeal here that 
all tbe«e Risbis and people may witness it ” 

‘With eyes cast down on the ground and wntb bands 
folded, Sita swore ‘ As I nerer thought of ane man 
except Rama erea in roy mind. Jet Mother Earth open 
and bury me As I always loxed Rama in words m 
thoughts, and in deed, let Mother Earth open and btuy 
me ’ As she uttered the eatb, the Earth venly opened 
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and Sita was carried a»»ay inside seated on a golden 
umha$iina [throne J ! * IleaTenljr flowers fell on SIta’s 
head whde the audience looted on as in a trance. Rams 
with his head hanging doirn and tears running down 
his cheeks stood moitonle^s long clutching his wand, 
till at last OTcrpowcfcd with rage and gncf he cried: 
“Give back. Mother Earth, give hack my Sita: or else 
take me within thee that ! may live long with her in 
the recesses of thy heart.” “Give back, Mother 
Earth, my Sita,” said he again, “whom I brought back 
even from Lanka, or else I will harass thee from ocean 
to ocean.” RTien he came to himself he dismissed the 
sages assembled and sought refuge in acottageofleaves 


* At this point, onf a*r well take up the faDcifal 
«te* pnt forth ta the pm». that the soul of thi* Sito, mo»* 
fle»6te<l of »!♦«, ret • mott uneTOttelr irronred one indue eosr»e 
t®'»raate'l oa the other eide of the Eartb < r , in America 
a* Kath»nae Map TOweil to lifeloos maidenhood and to 
reTra;e oa nieda tnaahoo<l (Aa to the nnierapaioBaoei* other 
**/*• 1 soppoee. that la to bo aaenbed to the crnenl decenerney 
aod baoefal (aQaeoce of this Koti Acol) If 1 micbt match thu 
wwlt with another of tar own, 1 ahontd »ay that if the orros; 
w Sita haa become Mia* ifayo, the earlier irrootred ralt fa Koa- 
Aryan) was born as Aoraotrteb (a Toraniaa) to chastise and 
KanulUte Uana't worahippers. by pnlHnc down their temples by 
pottias a price on their worship, ond eo on Indeed if Kama a 
law fa lore in it* operation, one may well beliere that Kemeais 
has orertaken and will OTertake ia aome each way* the worhippera of 
an alien aasaasiaatine wife^esertinp. and Sndm lynchlaff Kln^Cod 
‘Sadra lynehlni; ( am aUadme to the next episode in which 
a Sndn named ftambnka is decapitated by Kama for trenching upon a 
priTllepe of the Twlce-bom) 

Also, it may be noted the Mayo story abore sound* not unlike one 
of our folktalea which seeks to explain how the European race 
which now rales orer India and the beat part of the Earth came to do 
«o It It related that the Dmae lUmachandm when about 
to leare this world, promised the Monkeys those deroteO 
%Ui«a of ni», that aa a reward for thetr magnificent lahoura for 
Him, theirs would bo the soreteiinity of the Earth in the Kali Age 
The boon hag been fulfilled, for the Europeans of this Ago are no 
other than the Monkeys of the Treta Age' I am not sure that 
this bit of our folklore doe* not owe Us origin to an attempt 
(albeit nnconaclous) to get orer the diScnlties of Untouchability 
with the European VfecAcAto*— neee»«arilr a ticklish problem in 
dealing with a tnlina ra««- *”* ontottchahle, you eee, but 

not monkeys, much less Romas Monkeys I 
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erected on the sacrificial ground Rama was now 
irrcTOcably separated from his wfe and mn't soon 
have become weaned of life and the world.’ 

This account follows Valmila’s But later versions, 
both Sansknt and Vernacular, add a few more details 
about the arcumstances m whiim Sita came to be desert 
ed. According to these, her calumniator was a washer 
man, whose wife had gone away, without aslang his 
permission, to her father's house and had stayed there 
three days- On. her return her husband refused to take 
her in, sa 3 rmg — *Do you think I am a Rama, who takes 
back his Sita after she has been bving for eleven months 
m another man’s housed’ When this came to Rama’s 
ears, he showed his respect for the feelmgs ofEis subjects 
by diSTTiiM ing Sita, and, nf p^ nisbrng the washer 

man, promoted him to honour 

Such IS the episode, which has exercised a strange 
fascination over most of us Hindus, including (I remt to 
say) your own self For, presiding over a politico con 
ference of Kathiawar States subjects early m 1925, jroa 
advised the Chiefs and their subjects to mal^ ‘Rama rajya’ 
their ideal, mentionmg m particalar, as something wo^y 
of emulation. King Rama’s action in abandoning his wife 
whether m deference to the susceptibihties of his subjects 
or by way of setting them an example of a husband above 
reproach 

Now, one general objection to ‘Rama rajya' is of 
course that which is suggested by Campbell Bannerman s 
famous saying, that ‘Good government is no substitute for 
Self government. We must never lose sight of the truth 
that even 'Rama rajya,' the ideal antocracy of our imagi 
nation, 13 no substitute for a real democratic government 
A King Rama cannot live for ever; but the “king’s wife’ — 

» « his realm or nation — bves for ever The most bene- 
volent despot, when his allotted span is over, will but 
leave her widowed and helpless. 

But let us look into the ethics of the episode in 
question Let us judge in the cold bght of reason the 
morahty of that particular bit of ‘Rama rajya ’ 
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Real chastity, you will allow, is the chastity of the 
mind Now a woman, however chaste in that sense,— 
houe\er preat her yaltiTati/a or wifely devotion to her 
lord, — may be so unfortunate as to have her person 
violated by a ruffianly third person In such a case there 
can be said to be no fall from teal chastity It is only a 
false spintuahty that can treat such a misfortune as a sm 
or a crime and punish it accordingly. To punish one for 
that for which one is not morally responsible is sheer 
barban«m ‘ Now m Sita’s case, there was no question 
whatever about her mental chastity Nobody ever doubt 
ed that * Then, as regards even the lower or physical 
chastity, there is evidence enough, as shown above, 
besides the ordeals that Sita is represented as having 
miraculously passed through, to show that she had 
throughout remained inviolate m her person Her only 
misfortune was that she had been touched by Havana in 
the act of her abduction by him With the exception 
of that, if an exception it may at all be said to be, Sita’a 
person was chaste as chaste could be Even of that 
slight nominal defilement, her ordeal in Lanka might be 
regarded as sufficient and more than sufficient purgation 
Thus was Sita chaste both m mind and in body ® 

I It ti9 tftul tkat It wM no pniiisliiiieat that Razaa 
intended m de»ertin$r Sita it most b« remailced that jastead of 
exiiing hex alone nnd helpless to the foxest he ini|!ht haee made 
dae proeiaion for her livisir apart from him lo his oim kingdotn 
if tbeir separate lim? was all that Rama wished or thought proper in 
the circnmetances 

> As for Bama s chastity the antbrnticity of the eta~patn\ 
trata (strict aonogamy) proverbially attributed to him has been 
impugned by so conservative a crjtio as Air Yaidya who adduces 
verses from the Valmiki Pwnayana which represent Pama as having 
other wives besides Site she beiny; only the consecrated queen or head 
wife of his harem according to him Tide his Biddle of the Rama 
yana (1D06) ch III pp 15 f and App hotel p 186) 

3 In on earlier part of his Riddle treating: of the birth of 
Bana etc to their elderly parents Air Yaidya has the following 
in a footnote 

T&lhoys Wheeler makes the stiU more ahsoid suggestion that 
Sita had conceived of Ravasa, who might have sobjected her by 
force to live with him and that Rama abandoned her again on 
account of this suspicion Now Rama could well have narked if 
Bita was pregnant at the tune of her deliverance from captivity 
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But whnt was her folc^ CouH man's inhumanity 
to woman be seen in ^rorse hffht than in this sancfifiea 
tale of old ^ To us Rama worshipping Hindus, Rama's 
treatment of his wife can only furnish a good excuse, nay, it 
IS a standing incitement, tochseit our wives on the ground 
of their defilement, even though we know that the ‘weaker 
vessels’ are not at all to blame morally. As Rama’s excuse 
was to please some of his subjects— to humour even a 
thoughtless washerman among them, ours would be to 
plea«e our squeamish ca3t»^felIows or sensitire neighbours 
And ‘defilement’^ Mere contact with a third person 
as in Sita’s case may be 'defilement.' Nay, even •"dt red 
contact would seem to constitute defilement For I have 
read of a case which occurred in Malabar some eight 
Years ago, when a Nambudn woman was ostracised 
because she was held to be defiled through such contact 
A male servant of her family had come home from the 
bazar With a load on his head and called aloud at the door 
for somebody within to come and help to relieve him 
As there happened to be no one in the house then, who 
was able to oo so, but the woman, she had to go out and 
help him to lower the load by holding and supporting it 
on one Side while the man held and supported it on the 
oAer side in the act of lowering it Here, therefore, no 
actual contact between their persons, but only a 'mediate 
i-Ontact' (so to say) through the load, had taken place 
Yet the woman was held to be defiled and was driven out 
of her caste by means of a yhaiaspAola (chatty breaking) 
ceremony, symbolising the subject’s civil death No 
wonder, this woman eventually found an asylum m the 
Mopla (Malabar Muslim) community 

In defence of Rama’s action in abandoning Sita, 
some have argued that for him on that occasion there 

Ivar he coalJ haTe made himself spre oa the point by watching 
the time of her deliTery if there was any donbt on the point. It 
IS strange that each wild theories should find a place in the work 
of snch a great historian aa Talboys Wheeler We for onr part 
think for reasons stated in the text thnt it does not at all «eem 
snrptising that the nsioa of rneh a ionag pair ae Itama aad 5 ta 
after a painfnl and aniiona aepaial on thonld be followed by the 
birth of not one bat two eon* (Pp 114-5) 
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was a conflict of duties, and that between his duty as king 
to his subjects and his duty as husband to his wife, he 
made his choice in favour of the former Generally 
speaking, it is only on a narrow or partial view of ‘duty’ 
that there may be said to arise what we call a conflict 
of duties Now in this case, even supposing Rama’s 
position as ruler of his people made his case materially 
different from that of a pnvate person in similar circum 
stances, one would think his position as ruler required him 
to enlighten his subjects out of their prejudices, and not to 
humour them — the more so when he knew they were so 
unreasonable 4s in Sita’s case King Rama, as soon as 
he was apprised of the feelings of some of his subjects 
against his living vilh his abducted wife, could have 
called a counal of his chief subjects f -Pduras), as his 
father and he himself are said to have done on important 
rccasions, and laying before them the facts as he knew 
them, he could have at least asked them to judge, and 
offered, in case their verdict TV as unfavourable toSita, to 
retire fath 1 tr to the forest, to which in fact he consign 

ed her alone, playing m the act a cruel, ungentlemanly 
(un Kshatnya like) trick on her If his subjects did not 
like him to be their king while he lived with his rvife, so 
devoted and chaste yet so unreasonably aspersed by some 
of them, as he knew her to be, he might have offered to 
abdicate, and asked (hem to choose another person in 
his place or make any other arrangement they liked for 
the government of their kingdom Now, even on such a 
formal occasion as the choice and investiture of his Heir 
apparent. King Dasaratha (Rama’s father) is said to have 
called and consulted a council of his chief subjects 
(Pauras) King Rama could have done like him on the 
grave and critical occasion on which he is said to have 
been confronted with a conflict of duties and proceeded 
to act in the obvious way suggested above He did 
nothing of the kind, but made his own decision on the 
spur ot the moment, called all his brothers together to 
let them know his will and pleasure, which they were 
warned not to counter on any account While he pro- 
fessed to be willing to give up even his life to satisfy his 
people, he gave up only his wife to retain his kudos with 
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them He thus sacrificed on innocent woman at the altar 
of his own prestige — a false, demoralising prestige as 
king Kama m fact behaved, if we are to believe the 
story, neither as a good king nor as a go^ husband, 
but as a weak, unprincipled ruler and a too jealous, un 
gentlemanly husband Rama wanting his Sita to be 'like 
Caesars wife abo\e suspicion* (even above unreasonable 
suspicion), thought fit (hke the ancient rulers of Rome 
beguiling their Roman populace with the gla^atonal 
combats of their slaves) *to make a Roman holiday’ with 
bet wretched life— and why’ — to please the people * 

Non, if the susceptibilities of a people or a section 
were alone to be considered, no reform of a bad but 
pooular custom would be possible; no custom Iike-y«<», 
infanticide or slavery coulu be abolished, nor should a 
Sarda Act be thought of to mitigate the evils of child 
mamage and enforced widowhood 

When Amir AmanuUah Khan of Afghanistan, like the 
enlightened ruler he was during the latter part of his 
reign, allowed hts wife to go without the purdah and the 
bigoted mullahs amongst hts benight^ subjects threatened 
to raise a revolt against hire unless, among other things, 
be divorced his wife, the Amir chose to abdicate and go 
into exile along with his wife rather than sacnfice 
his wife and his principles to the fanatic clamour of 
his Ignorant subjects Does not this recent ruler’s con 
duct m that respect strike you as far more manly 
or more honourable than the conduct ascribed to * God s 
avatar,” King Rama of ancient Ayodhya, in regard to his 
wife Sita ’ 

It may also be noted that King Rama's conduct 
towards his wife contrasts unfavourably with King 
Janamejaya’s It is related that at an Asvamedha sacnfice 
be had been conducting, Janamejaya found bis queen 
violated by Indra, lord of the gods, and was therefore 
minded to put her away He was, however, prevailed 
upon by the pnests not to do so 

Rama’s treatment of his wife would also seem to go 
against a Smnti text as follows ^ 
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^ cmrftr ^ I Ji ^pjfr- 

U *. 1 (According to tlie law-giver Atn, "whe- 

ther ravished by force or enjoyed by stealth, a woman 
dishonoured need not be abandoned, her abandonment is 
not ordained ”) 

Romesh Chunder Dutt. the noted scholar, adminis 
trator, and President of our National Congress, outlming 
the story of the Ramayana in his monumental work 
entitled "A History of Civilization in Ancient India, 
based on Sanscnt Literature,” characterises Rama, who 
"sent poor, suffering Sita— then gone with child — to 
exile,’ as having been "as weak as his father had been”, 
and further on, after sketching the last scene of the 
episode, viz that of Rama’s union with his twin sons, 
he says 

"But there was no joy m store for Site The people’s 
suspicions could not he aUayed, and Rama was too 
utak to act against hxs people The earth which bad 
given poor Sita birth yawned and received its long 
sulfermg child The Vcdic conception of Sita, as 
the held furrow, manifests itself lu the ^ic in this 
incident But to the milhoos of Hindus, Sita is a real 
human character, a pattern of female virtue aud self 
abnegation To this day Hindus hesitate to call their 
female children by the name of Sita, for if her 
greatness, her virtue, her uncomplaining devotion, and 
her unconquerable love for her lord, were more than 
human, her sufferings and woes too were more than 
usually fall to the lot of woman There is not a Hindu 
woman in the length and breadth of India to whom the 
story of suffering Sita js not known, and to whom her 
character is not a model to strive after and to imitate 
And Rama too, though seareelff e^ual to Stlii tn the 
tcorlfi of character, has been a model to men for 
his truth, his obedience, and piety * (Vol I, ed of 
1889 90, pp 217 8 The italics are mine ) 

I From this estuoate of his character reservations sorely most be 
made for his treatment of Vah and Samhoka as well as Sita. (Dott 
oofortonately does not toocb npoit the Samhoka episode and paases 
over the crocial part of the Valt episode^ 
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THE SAMBUKA 'EPISODE. 

The story of Sambuka is bnefly as follows 

Dunng King Rama’s reign there were no premature 
deaths m his kingdom It happened, hoi%ever, that a 
certain Brahman’s son met with an untimely end The 
bereaied father carried hts body to the gate of the king's 
palace, and placing it there, cried aloud and bitterly 
reproached Rama for the death of his son, saying that 
It must be the consequence of some sin committed within 
his realm, and that the king himself was guilty if he 
did not punish it, and hnally threatened to end his life 
there by sitting tHutrna (hunger stnking) against Rama 
unless bis son was restored to life Rama thereupon 
consult^ his council of eight learned Rishis, and Narada 
amdngst them told Rama that some Sudra among his 
subjects must have been performing ta)anja (ascetic 
exercises ), and thereby going agamst T>harma ( sacred 
law), for according to « the practice oi iupttrji was proper 
to the Twice bom alone, while the duty of the Sudras 
consisted only m the service of the Twice-bom Rama 
was thus convinced that it vta% the sio committed by a 
Sudra in transgressing Dharma in that manner, wmch 
was responsible for the death of the Brahman boy So, 
Rama mounted his aenal car and scoured the countryside 
for the culprit At last, in a wild region far away to the 
south, he espied a man practising rigorous austenties of a 
certain kmd He approached the man, and — with no more 
ado than to enquire of him and inform himself that he 
was a Sudra, by name Sambuka, who was practising 
iapasya with a view to going to heaven m his own earthly 
person, and without so much ^ a warning, expostulation 
or the like addressed to him, — cut off his head And lo 
and behold ’ that very moment the dead Brahman boy in 
distant Ayodhya began to breathe again Here m the 
wilds the gods rained flowers on the king from their joy 
at his having prevented a Sudra from gainmg admission 
to Aeir celestial abode through the power of the tapasya 
he had no right to perform They also appeared before 
Rama and congratulated him on his deed In answer to bis 
prayer to them to revive the dead Brahman boy lymg at 
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the palace gatein A>odhya, they informed him that he had 
already come to life They then departed Rama thence 
proceeded to the asrama ( which was nearby ) of the sage 
Agastya, who commended the step he had taken with 
Sambuka, and presented him with a dmne bracelet Rama 
then returned to his capital * 

Such IS the episode, into the ethics of which it would 
perhaps be idle for us to go, were it merely a piece of 
old world mythology, of interest only to antiquarians 
studying the remains of a past cmliration But the story, 
far from being anything of the kind, has an intimate 
bearing on our present day life It is a sample of the 
‘Rama rajya’ for which out orthodox are clamounng, and 
about which they leave us in no doubt as to what they 
mean by it The story forms a regular part of the Rama 
yanic cycle, which itself forms part of the current religion 
of the Hindu masses and classes It is the case thai 
our epic and puranic tales are to Hindudom what the 
Greek, Roman and Teutonic myths are to Chnstendom— 
mere food for its scholars As Sister Nivedita observed, 
those tales mean far more to us Hindus than the Gospel 
stones or Bible legends ever meant to Chnstian believers 
in the West Our mythology in fact continues profoundly 
to infiuence our social life for good or ill 


1 It was not tho practice of Samn jata ( i e the renaaciatiOQ 
of woidlp life as the lastct»„o of the relifiiODS bfe) which constituted 
the transgression of Dhanns on the Sudca t part in this story as 
IS popnlarlT belieTed In the Valnuki Itamayana (Uttarakanda 
ch 71 ft leq 5 only tajiatna is mentioned in this connection As to 
/ f tya, most of the Itiahis we read of in the Ep cs etc practised it 
while yet in the nr honaeholder s stage and some 

eien before Tapntja therefore does not necessarily mTolve»a«Jii / im 
and It IS the latter which is specifically forbidden to the Sndras in 
our books of sacred law Bnt whether it was the oue or the other 
whose practice constituted the sin in Sambuka s case and whether 
tapatya also is banned to Sndras in those books or not the merits 
of the Question rationally considered will be the same Both sdaeynia 
and tapatja are morally harmless occupations. 

In somcrersions of this story there is no harada to diagnose 
the trouble for King Rama before he atarta on hia mission bnt 
there is instead an incorporeal Toice which names the culprit 
to him stra ght off and directs him to his execution 
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Nou, taVioR the abovw ston» one cannot hope that 
the minculous element (» # what stnkea one asph) 
sicall) impossible ) in it will deter our orthodox troin 
Ia> ing hold of the plstn moral of it They haw chenahea 
and will chensh the ideolo© peculiar to it They hare 
tried and will trj to enforce that ideolo/jy in their social 
relations The) may not expect a modem Rama to m 
able to revne a dead Brahman bo%, but they will certainly 
expect him to punish— even with capita) punishment-" 
the ‘offence* of a modem Sambuka ‘usurping any of 
the functions resen ed to the Twnce*borr sir the weanng 
of the sacred thread, reading or listening to the scriptures, 
and the like As for the miraculous part of the stor) 
the) smII tomplacentl) refer it either to the divine per 
sonaht) of Rama or to the particular time of its occur 
rince. such things being thought to be possible jn the 
more spiritual )*uga8 previous to this But the nonmir 
aculous part the) wll maintain, is applicable to all tunes 
And binding on all men 

There is a prett)^ story of a fowler named Arjunafca 
and an old Brahman woman named Gautami told by 
Bhishma to "iudhishthifa m the Mahabharata (Anusa 

sinap.ch 1 ) Gautami s )Oung and only son had died 

from the bite of a serpent and she was bewailing her loss 
when Arjunaka the fowler coming to know it pursued 
the serpent and caught him and taking him to the 
sorrowing mother asked her how he might kill the wirke/t 
creature Gautami said to him Oh do not kill him 
My boy has met with such a death because ofhis oS 
Karma , and I too have lost him owing to mv own t 
The serpent is not to blame He is oM- i 
of Karma s working Let him therefore go ' 
gests how King Rama of Ayodhya might have said 
Brahman complainant The boy mi^ have died youni 
because of his own Karma be it evil or good > or 
own evil Karma O sorrowing fatheV TlnnL J 
this misfortune has befaUen thee because of 

misfortane _ ^ 

saying- i 
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another person It would not be just to think, or to act 
on the thought, that the sin ol one ol my subjects was 
visited on another Every one enjoys or suffers through 
ius own merit or dement But if thou wishest that thy 
son should live longer than he has done, thou canst part 
with a portion of thy store of religious ment (piuiyo) unto 
hum, as 1 have heard some Rishis have done on such 
occasions, and so raise him up through thy Brahmanic 
power (firoAma tijaa), if thou art a true Brahman As for 
me, I can visit no third person with vicanous punishment 
for the loss of thy son If I do, I shall be setting a 
miserable example to kmgs and Brahmans alike ’ He 
might have said so, but he does nothing of the kind , and 
wMe he, a king and avatar of God on Earth, truckles to a 
hystencal Brahman subject of his m so intolerant a 
fashion as to go and behead an inoffensive Sudra subject, 
we have on the other hand, in the above story, the 
example of a mere woman who, it may be said, knows and 
follows the godly way without being an avatar of God 
I am aware that your position on this question is that 
the Rama of your faith and devotion—lhe perfect avatar 
of God — was incapable of killing Sambuka, or of killing, 
for that matter, even Havana, because it would be hmsa to 
kill eien a real eiil-doer like him, and that indeed the vil 
lain of the epic is not what he is generally believed to be, 
VIZ an actual being of flesh and blood, however different 
in some respects from the common run of mortals, with 
his ten heads etc , but that he is to be taken only as a per 
soniffcation of moral evil Such an interpretation of a 
character m the story, I daresay, may be all nght by itself 
Though thereby the story itself would lose most of its 
human interest, that is another matter , and though con 
sistency would demand that once you make Ravana a 
spmtual abstraction, you make all the other characters in 
the story, e\ en Rama and Sita spiritual abstractions, too, 
wholly and solely, — that perhaps is a conclusion you are 
prepared to accept But after all, what matters is not 
what you make of these characters, but what the gener 
ality of our people think, and their religious mentors 
teach, about them , and It is with respect to ^Afir belief 
and teaching that I expect you to give them a piece 




^ J. e , the debt we owe the Suhia, b«is^ one of the three •pintoal 
debts meotiooed ra the Saetras 

s more democzatic in their |>obt7, within their owa foldsat 
an; rate Aa for as Bmda*. we feel and act for oar castes, rarelj 
or ncTer for oar conunonit;. Bindas in fact hare bttle or so ‘Hmdo 
eecse* Their faaatlei«ni peaeiaU; u of the foolish, saieidaf sort, 
while that of their nnls is of the ae)f av^Tudisinp, Aenoeidat kind. 
Tha», if an 'UntonehaWe' Hindu enters a pnhbe MapJe, howeyer 
reTerestutl;,— 700 wDl find the *Touchabte ' Hados resentintr it 
more Oisn jf a non-Hindo enters the same (even thonzh the non- 
Hicda happen to hare been bem ao TJntoachsble Hmda) and 
perhaps eren If he deliberatelr defiles or damages the temple In 
places where Brahmas Xon'Brahman tronbles are nfe it has be«n 
noticed that when a^on Brahman Rinds is (asnlted br a non Uindn 
fanatic, his Brahman neighboors chsckle orer it, and that when a 
Brahman IS lU ased b; a non Hinda. the hon Brahmans are inclined 
to sa; ' Well serred 1 ” It it not srithont ei^ificanoe that the ancient 
Blndn litemtnre contains names fortheaereral Hinds castes bat none 
for all the Hindus as one eommanit; It ms; socnd paradazial, 
bat It u cone the le<3 tree, thst it is the hlahomMsns who hare made 
as HIndas 1 This seenii to me at self'endeat as that the British made 
as all Indians ('Hindu'}, Instead of Hindos, Ma*almani etc..— or 
Gnjaratis, Becpali*, etc 
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and if Rama’s name is not to be erased altogether from 
the tablets of our revering hearts, we are bound, in my 
humble opinion, to rehabilitate the poor old half forgot 
ten ‘deviV of Samhuha and accord him all the honours of 
a religious martyr 

In the history of religions such a radical change in 
outlook if it takes place, will not be without precedents 
or parallels The same heroic woman, Joan of Arc, 
who had been condemned to be burned at the stake as a 
witch in league with Satan by the bigoted hierarchy of 
the Chnstian Churches during the Dark ages of Europe, 
was only a few years ago elevated to Sainthood by the same 
hierarchy under the influence of these our more enlightened 
and less intolerant times The same may be the case 
with Sambuka At least it ought to be the case soon 
enough, if Hinduism is to live and be a force for good 

To take another instance of such a revolution in reli 
gious ideas The practice of was once enjoined as 

a sacred duty amoog the Hindus, much as Levirate was 
among the Hebrews Obviously it had its origin m times 
when woman, looked upon only as a field to raise seed 
to the owner, could be the object alike of polyandrous and 
polygamous unions (as in the case of the Pandavas and of 
SnKnshna himself respectively; But somehow what 
had once been a sacred duty came later to be reprobated 
as sinful, as well among the Hindus as among the Semites 

Similarly, while today so many of us are inclined fo 
think highly of King Rama for the treatment he gave his 
wife, and make him out to be an ideal king in spite of his 
lynching d Sudra subject, — tomorrow with the dawning of a 
better sense among us we are bound to consider both Sita 
and Sambuka as good martyrs as ever were, and to regard 
Rama the worse for his part in martyrising them It is up to 
you.Mahatma, to lead this revolution m our religious ideas 

If it be asked how we could honour both Rama and 
Sambuka at the same time I say Do we not venerate 
equally as avatars of Vishnu both Rama of AyOdhya and 
his namesake of the Axe (Parasu Ramat, who, we are told, 
from being a Brahman, took to soldiering and launched 
out on a career of minarniHiiate •JtTige’Wict: ngifiT/st vVrt: 
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Kshatnyas till he was worsted and sent about his proper 
business of tapavja by the later and more famous avatar 
from Ayodhya ^ We do When that is the case, there is 
no reason why our recognition of Sambuka’s martyrdom, 
though it may derogate from Rama's Godbood, should be 
held particularly to conflict with it 

•SAMBUKA” AND SUBTERFUGES 

Now, attempts have been made in some quarters 
(unsuccessfully, in my opinion) to prove that the Sambuka 
episode is one of the latest inteipolations m the Ramayana 
Even if it were so, the fact would remain that the stoiy 
has been there, accepted by our people through long cen 
tunes without demur To orthodox readers of the epic, it 
is as good a part as any other, of a semi inspired work 
Secondly, while some of the chapters of the epic as we 
have It today are found marked ‘^rakshipta” (» f, inter 
polated) in the old copies or noted as such by the old 
commentators, we have to note that the chapters devoted 
to the Sambuka episode are not among them bo the fact 
stands, and cannot be denied, that the stuiy, understood in 
Its obvious literal sense, has been a part of the orthodox 
Hindu tradition for long centuries, without Orthodoxy 
thinking any the worse of Rama for his part as depicted 
in It The story may be a comparatively late importation 
into the original epic It mav be made to bear a special 
meaning It may have put upon it some construction 
graver than the plain one, or at any lata Itss ohjcctiona! le 
than the obvious one It may be discovered to be a 
parable pregnant with some exquisite mystical import It 
may be any or all of these things, for aught we know Yet 
1 repeat, what matters and must be of concern to us is the 
fact that the vast mass of Hmdus does take the story m its 
plain literal ®ense and has been doing so for very many 
centuries, commending Rama and denouncing Sambuka 
for their parts as portrayed in it And whether the story 
as we have it in the Ramayana today be wholly a myth, 
or whether it embody somehistonca] fact, the moral which 
the story was onginally meant to convey is plain as plain 
can be and — what is more — almost all who are tradition 
ally learned among Hmdus are satisfied with that moral 
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t ** that Hindus who are of Sudra birth commit a mortal 
sm in performing certain religious acts equally with other 
Hindus, and that the King of the State is bound to punish 
the former to preserve inviolate the monopoly of the latter 

"SAMBUKA” AND LATER AUTHORS 

However, it would be interesting to see how some of 
the later Sansknt poets and dramatists have handled the 
episode I can only refer to two of them here 

Bhavabhuti, in Act If of his drama entitled Ultara- 
i^anio^Aantd or ^he Latter Part of Rama’s Life’* is cons 
trained to put into the mouth of his hero, while he is on 
the point of cutting off Sambuka’s head, one or two self 
condemnatory expressions, suggesting that the step that 
he was going to take with the ascetic was on a par with 
his cruel treatment of his wife Rama, in fact, is made to 
say that he who was capable of such heartless conduct 
towards Sita in her advanced pre^ancy was fully equal to 
his contemplated treatment of the Sudra However, the 
impression left on the mind of the reader after all is that 
for a king in his position it was a very unpleasant duty, 
but a duty all the same And Rama himself, after cutting 
off the wretch’s head, is in doubt whether the Sudra’s 
death will give life to the dead Brahman boy** As soon 
as his head is severed from his b^y, Sambuka’s soul takes 
form as a celestial person, by reason not of his iaj>a»ya 
but of his having come into contact with the Divine Rama, 
and then follows a long conversation between the two 
about nothing iti particular 

Kalidasa in his poem Ragkxtvamsa (‘The Dynasty of 
Raghu’, — XV 42 et seq > is graaous enough to send the 
soul of the wretched Sambuka to ‘the region of the 

1 Accoiamg to the Valjnjhi Rwiiayeu& aUo ench wo«ld geem to 
be the case for m it Km? Rama after etecnt ag the a«cetio requests 
It as a boon of the gods « h<* haw appeared before him to congrata 
late him on his deed that the dead Brahman boy lying in his capital 
be graciously restored to life which would show that the Kmg him 
self was not couBdeat beforehand that the operation be had under 
taten to perform would autoroaticaUy restore the delicate balance of 
his subjects Iirea 
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!jle*«cd’ And thms ns hwold eommentiior Mallinatha 
exphins, m nccordancc uith ihc teaching of Manu,* that 
th^ soul of n criminal, once he frets duly punished by 
the kinR for his offence, enjoys nftcr his death the same 
spiritual status that the soul ofnholj person attains to 
nftcr his Manu seems to haie dinyfed this happy 
prospect of the other sxorld before the criminals of his 
time in onicr to induce them tlie sooner to give 
thcmscKcs up to justice little thinking what discourage- 
ment it must be to the real holy ones to offer them for 
their labonouslj pious lues tlic same rc«srd os he «as 
offering to the emoks for their spic>, ndventurous hies,— 
nnd (more thin that) whnt cncoumgcmcnt it must be to 
would be crooks to offer them such n tempting short-cut 
to hen\cn they had onlj to carry out their nefanous 
designs, gel punished with death or lesser punishment (no 
death forOrahmnns), and beaten was insured I 


Be that ns it may, both authors* solid denunciation' 
of Sambukn (or his presumption in encroaching upon a 
privilege of the Twice-bom, followed by the ony consola 
tion to him as to his fate in the next ssorld reminds me- 
of a passage in the Bhagavad-Gita where certain classes 
forming by far the greater part of society, ore called 
names but a happy prospect is held out to them in the- 
othcr world, on condition of ihcir taking refuge in the 
Lord I shall come to this passage further on 

The Mnhabharata, also in one place bneily and 
casually alludes to the Sambuka episode but it is to be 
regretted that its reference to Roma’s part in a is laudatory 
of him and not the reverse as in the case of as allusion to 
the Vail episode noted before We read It is heard 
that a Sudra named Sambuka having been slain and 
righteousness having been upheld by Rama of true 
prowess, a Brahman’s son was restored to life 


IVIII 31? 
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.THI EKALA\^ A EPISODE- 
The stor> of Ekala\’ya is as ^olIo^^*s 

When the joung Kaorava and Pandava princes were 
given in charge of their preceptor Drona forinstruciion 
in all military arts, 'kings and pnnces hearing reports of 
hts skill and desirous of learning the science of arms 
flocked to Drona by thousands Amongst those that 
came there (to HasUitapura) was a pnnce named Ekalav^a, 

who was the son of Hiranjadhanus, Icing of the Nishadas 

(a non Aryan tnhe) Drona, hoiveier, cognisantof all 
the rules of morality, accepted not the pnnce as his pupil 
in archerj seeing that he was a Nishada who might tin 
time) excel all his high bom pupils But the Nishada 
pnnce, touching Drona’s feet with bent head, wended 
into the forest, and there he made a cl3> image of Drona, 
and began to worship it respectfullj, as if it were his real 
preceptor, and practise weapons before it with the most 
ngid regulantj ’ 

While he was thus practising he is said to have, m 
the dual role of preceptor and pupil, addressed questions 

to himself and answered them himself We have here a 
grand old example of what modern educationists might 
call 'self teaching b> the heuristic method ’ But the 
narratiie proceeds 

‘lo CQDsecpience of his exceptional reverence for hjs 
preceptor and of his devotion al«o to his purpose, all the 
three processes of fixing arrow on the bowstring 
aiming, and letting off shafts became very easy for him 
‘And one day the Kuru and Pandava princes 
with Drona’s leave set out in their cars on a hunting 
excursion A servant followed the party at leisure 
■with the usual implements and a dog Having come 
to the woods they wandered about, intent on the 
purpose they had m view Meanwhile, the dog also 
in wandenog alone m the woods came upon the 
I^siiada prince (ELalavya) And beholding the 
Nishada of dark hue, of body besmeared vntn filth 
dressed in black and bearing matted locks oU head the 
dog began to bark aloud 
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^Thereupon (he Ntshada prince, desirous of exhibit 
tng his lightness of hand, sent seien arrows into its 
mouth {before it cooM shut it ) The dog thus pierced 
With seven arrows, came hack to thoPandavas And 
those heroes, beholding that sight, were filled with 
wonder. And, ashamed of their own skill, they began 
to praise the lightness of hand and precision of aim 
by auricular perception (exhibited by the unknown 
archer). And they thereupon began to seek in tho«e 
woods for the unknown dweller therein (that had 
shown auch skill) And .. . the Pandavas soon 
found out the object of their search ceaselessly 
discharging arrows from the bow And beholding 
that man of gnm visage, who was totally a stranger to 
them, they asked, — “Who art thou, and who<e son’" 
Thus questioned the man tepbed,— “Ye heroes, I am 
the son of Ilitanyadhanus, king of the Nishadas Know 
me also for a pupil of Drooa, Jabourmg for the mastery 
of the art of arms *’ 

\ Tlie Pandavas then, having made themselves 
acquainted with everylbiog coanecfed with him, return 
neu (to the city), and going unto Drona, told him 
of that wonderful feat of archery which they had 
witnessed in the woods Out A^una, in particular, 
thinking all the lyhile of Ekalarya, saw Drona to 
private, and relying upon his preceptor’s alfecUon for 
mm, said, — “Thou hadsi lovingly told me, clamping 
me to thy bosom, (hat no pupil of thine should be 
equal to roc. Why then is there a pupil of throe, the 
mighty son of the Kishada king, superior to me’" 

• On hearing those words, Drona reflected for a 
moment, and resolving upon the course of action he 
should follow, took Arjuna with him and went unto the 
Nishada prince And be beheld Dkalavya with body 
besmeared with filth, malted locks (on head), rlad in 
rags, beaimg a bow in hand and ceaselessly shooting 
arrows therefrom And when Ekalavya saw Drona 
approaching towards him, he went a few steps forward, 
and touched lus feet and prostrated himself on the 
ground And the son of the Nishada king worshipping 
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Drona, duly repreeented himself as his pupil, and 
cla«ping his hands in reverence stood before him 
(awaiting his commands) Then Drona addressed 
Ekalavya, saying “If, O hero, thou art really my pupil, 

g re me then my fee” On hearing these words, 
valavya was v ery much gratified, and ®3id m reply, — 
“0 illustrious preceptor, ulial shall I give’ Command 
me, for there is nothing, 0 foremost of all persons 
Conversant with the Vedas, that I may not give unto 
my preceptor ” Drona answered — “0 Ekalavya, if 
thou art really intent on tnaVnng me a gift, I should 
hhe then to have the thumb of thy right band ” 

* Hearing these cruel words of Drona, who had 
asked of him his thumb as tuition fee, Ekalavya, ever 
devoted to truth and desirous also of keeping his 
promise, with a cheerful face and an unafiheted neatt, 
cut off inthout ado his thumb, and gave it unto Drona 
After this, uhen the Nisbada prince began once more 
to shoot uith the help of his remaining fingers, he 
found that he bad lost his former lightness of hand 
And at this Armna became happy, the fever (of 
jealousy) having left him 

(From the Mahahharata Adi — p , ch 134, — P C 
Roy’s traus ) 

I have characterised this story at the outset as one 
which sanctifies racialism you notice the talk of ‘morality’ 
in justification of a Brahman vfor Drona was one, ^ough 
he took to .inns and commanded the Kaurava forces in 
the final war) denying a non-Aryan applicant (he in 
struction he desired, and the smug satisfaction of the 
narrator at the success of the ruse employed to deprive 
even a self taught archer (for Ekalavya was really such) 
of the benefit of his hard acquired art 

The story recalls what we read about the early years 
of the East India Company’s rule m Bengal, how the 
weavers there were obliged to cut off their own thumbs 
to escape the ‘sweating’ they were forced into by their 
foreign taskmasters May we not regard this latttt 
oppression as Nemesis for the former ’ If there be any 
difference m significance between the two cases, one would 
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thmk It tvns tn favour of the modem one No Enfilish 
imJer I am oHarcof defends lijs counJrj men's conduct 
as having been dictated b> •Cbn<t>anit>' or the hVe On 
the contrary, some Engitahmen iccm to be so far ashamed 
of that part of their histor> that thc> arc inclined to deny 
altogether the truth of It That maj be h> pocrisj , but as 
hjpocrisy IS said to be the homage ujiieh vice pa)a to 
virtue. It at least is not open to the charge of debasing the 
moral currcnci —a charge that must be levelled against a 
work reputed^ hob, such as the hfahabhanita, which 
defends IJrona's odious racialism ns having been dictated 
bj ‘the rules of morabiy’, and has no word to utter jn 
condemnation of the trick pla>ed on poor Eka!av'>a ’* 

In the Puranas we eonstand} find that erroneous 
sctions, even trifling mistakes or such ns are due to in 
advertence, arc represented ns meeting with their own 
retributions cither in the same life or in a nest, and. 
converselj, thit mishaps or sufferings undergone are as 
enbed to some previous wrong aciion on ihcMrtofthe 
sufferer For example, Sita’s confinement by ana in 
the Asoka garden it is said, was due to the curse of a 
parrot in her childhood The bird, wc arc told, lived m a 
golden cage and vvas fondJ> petted b> her, yet, being 
denied the freedom which it most desired, and without 
which It languished in spite of oil the loving care of its 
young mistress it cursed her that she would suffer confine 
ment like itself That was why, it is said, Sita apparently 
innocent as she was, came to suffer confinement at 
Havana 3 hands Next, Yudhishthira who on account of 
hts eremplary life on earth was wc are told pn\ ileged to 
enter heaven with his own earthly body, had however, to 
suffer the loss of a toe for his lap«e on one occasion (See 
the footnote 1 on p 5) In view of such legends, the absence 
of mention of any retribution to the wrong-doer (or, of 


> The vroT<l cracl u» d to dencnW Proan « demaad for tho 
tbaich of bfj pupil ao istl cat on tliat It trae d sApprarfd Tbo 
ep tbet can he ulern a* inteaded stiaplr to deicribo the eBrot of the 
demand on the Tict m sod pupil without teCoctfn^ on the jealous 
preceptor just as a hero engaged in lawful warfare may be described 
ai del reruiK a /era charge or barlin;a«r«el tannt at bis adrersar es 
without reaectiflff oa the hero 
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prcMOus wrong on the part of the VTongcd one) in the 
ca'se of Drona’s treatment of Ekalavya, as well asm the 
other ca<!cs we ha\e been considering, becomes only loo 
ominous It betokens a era\c defect in our ‘spintual 
heritage I should think it was high time for us to 
acknowledge the fact in sincerity and make amends for it 
At least, to sing praises of *'Rama rajj a ’ with such blots 
on Its escutcheon unwashed, ignored, or e\en admired is 
not the w'a> to make amends The necessary amends 
must be wollmgly made, or thej will be e-racted from us 
with compound interest 

THE VAMANA AVATAR LEGEND 
The storj of the Vamana asatar is briefly as follows . 
Bah, king of the daityas and grandson of Pralhada, 
the great devotee of Vishnu, wished to attain Indra hood 
(the headship of the gods), and entered upon a course of 
one hundred sacniices for the purpose He completed 
nint> nine and was go ng through the hundredth, when 
the gods being alarmed prayed to Vishnu to balk Ball of 
his reward Vishnu took avatar (or incarnated) as the 
son of Kas>apa and Aditi in the form of aDwarflTamonn) 
He assumed the dress of a mendicant, and having gone 
to Ball who was engaged in the sacrifice, prajed him to 
give him as much space as he could cover in three ^teps 
Bab, who was noted for his liberality, unhesitatingly 
acceded to this apparently simple request But the Dwarf 
soon assumed a mighty form and began to measure the 
three steps The first step covered the earth the second 
the heavens, and not knowing where to place the third, 
he planted it on the head of Bah, bound him with Varuna s 
cords like a felon, and finally sent him dowm to Palala 
(Hades) , whose entrance Vishnu is said still to guard, lest 
Ball come out of his confinement therein 

I bnng this story to your notice, particularly because 
there occurs, as I believe, an aUusion to it in glonfication 
of the avatar in one of the devotional pieces that make up 
yout Ashram lihajanavah (Psalmody) Whether it is 
there or not, I hope you will agree widi me that the story, 
taken in the obvious sense in which it is usually as well as 
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traditionally taken (and no other sense is worth while for 
our purpose ) represents Vishnu as a trickster and as one 
unjustly partial to the gods against their cousins, the 
dait>'as,‘ 

ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION. 

Now let us consider the question as to the correct 
interpretation to be put upon the passages which bear upon 
such episodes, in our sacred and quasi-sacred literature. 
For myself, there is no doubt that they are so many ‘skele- 
tonsin thecupboard’ofourheritage. But some of tboss 
to whom that position is unacceptable have a way of their 
own in regard to interpretation. 1 therefore venture a few 
remarks on it. 

We all know that you interpret the story of the bloody 
Mahabharata war as an allegory depicting the eternal 
conflict between the passions and the virtues of mankind, 
not as a story of any material warfare at all. Now, about 
a year ago, while speaking at Muttra or Brindaban—those 
reputed scenes of Sri Krishna’s boyhood -you were 
naturally moved to picture the condition of the land, as it 
was in His time, full of glad cowherds and cows, and flow- 
ing with milk and honey, and so forth. Contrasting the 
same with the condition of the land asyou then saw you 
deplored the extreme paucity and the miserable specimens 
of the cattle there and the consequent dearness of milk in 


1 Saeti IS also the opiaioa of a vt fihastris responsible for the 
Utest and most exlianstire edition (in Slorathi) of the Snmad~Bhagra 
Tata, wherein the stoijr occnpies chapters 16 to S3 of Book Till (The 
comments occur near the end of ToL V of the edition, which is pah- 
lisbed by Pamodar Saralamm fc Co of Bombay^ 

Also, the words put into the month of God Vishnn before the 
incarnation, reassniin^ the suppliant Aditi, the mother of the gods, 
to thu effect “When thy sons wiU hare cut down their nrals in the 
fray, gladly wonldst thon witness the lamentations of their widows," 
are characterised by the learned editora as expressing a sentiment, 
ntteily unchiTalrons and hard hearte^ that is unfortunately too often 
met with in secular Sanskrit literature It is, as they remark, one 
thing to represent a favourably shown character in yonr story as 
dealmg destmction to his wicked enemies and joying over it, bat It is 
another, and a most barbarous, thing to represent him as gloatingorer 
the sorrows of their innocent indein 
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a region sacred to the memory of the Divine Cowherd. 
On reading the report of your speech in the papers, a 
fnend (a great admirer of yours) humorously remark^, in 
view of your allegoncal way of interpreting the epic 
themes, as follows 

‘The people whom Mahatmaji lectured there (in Muttra 
or Bcindabati) might well have retorted “Well, Gandhiji, 
the Divine Krishna’s ‘cows’ were not cows in the literal or 
physical sense, but they were only doctrines of philosophy. 
Is it not said in the Gita niahalmyath^i ‘all the Upanishads 
are cows,’ that ‘the Gladdener of the cowherds ( * ^ , 
Krishna ) is their milker’, that ‘Arjuna is the calf and that 
‘any wise man is the drinker of the milk (which is) the 
great nectar like Gita’^‘ — ^Then, are rot some of us in 
these holy places styled <5osains or Gosvamis (‘Lords of 
kine’), not because we keep any cattle, but because we are 
expected to be masters of our senses only, as ‘go’ means a 
sense-organ, as well as a cow^ Therefore, (jan^ji, by 
Sn Krishna’s ‘cows* you should understand, not the milk 
giving animals that we usually mean by the word, but 
certain high metaphysical truths ” 

So you see, it is a case of ‘In for a penny, in for a 
pound’ If we may allegorise, where shall we stop ^ We 
cannot allegorise away only the inconvenient parts If 
we are to allegonse only certain passages because they are 
unacceptable to us m their plain literal significance, we 
cannot in justice deny the same privilege to others to 
explain away those which are unacceptable to them In 
fact, if we are to allegonse our ancient narratives, we 
should allegonse the whole, and not only a part, of them 
And if that 15 done, all their human value evaporates 
The Divine Cowherd of Bnndaban becomes the head of a 
school of dry as-dust philosophers and Atjuna, the mighty 
yet scrupulous warrior, becomes only the head boy or 
momtor of that school, who has a case of conscience to 
profound to the conductor of the ‘chariot of the school, 

qpif sicSTt ir^ll 
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Prof Krishna, while he is driving (oi ‘coaching*) his 
pupil through the ‘Kurukshetra’ of a course of casuistry 
cum metaphysics ' 

Now, It may be asked if we are to take ever> thing 
in those works literally, are we to believe that Havana had 
ten heads, and all the other seeming absurdities in them ^ 
The answer is It is not that icc are to believe any of the 
miraculous things narrated in those works, but we are 
certainly entitled to believe that the aulAors of those works 
believed, or wished their readers to believe, those things 
The question really is not what are to believe, but what 
the authors themselves may be supposed to have believed, 
or wished their readers to believe And in determining this, 
the obvious literal sense (which is also most often that which 
13 handed down to us in an unbroken, unconlradicted, 
popular tradition) is prtma factt a safer guide than any 
allegorical sophistications, for these might be due after 
all to our desire to hold with the ancient ‘bare’ (of which 
we modems cannot bnng ourselves wholly to approve) 
and to run at the same time with the modem 'hounds 
(which our more enbghtcned hearts are after) 

THE MASSES AND THEIR MENTORS 

Be that as it may, what matters today m this con 
nection 13 neither what you believe, with your allegoncal 
interpretation (calculated to denude the sacred texts of 
their human interest as well as their undesirable content), 
nor what / believe, with my Lteral interpretation,’ but 
with a rationalistic view (olten the same as yours) as to 
the morality or immorality, the acceptability or imaccept 
abihty of a given example or a given precept of our 
ancients What matters at present is what the orthodox 
Hindu masses believe, and are taught to believe by their 
accredited mentors 


I Literal loterpretatiOD does not preclude bnt rather requires 
that words which are clearly or expressly used io their figTiratire 
senses in paritcnlar contexts should be understood in sneh senses in 
those contexts This follows from U>« ordinary mlea of grammar 
and rhetoric applicable to all Iitezatsre lecnlar or sacred modem 
or ancient. 
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One of these— 'the Suamiofa certain Math in these 
parts, apparent!} not uncontaminated by modem educa 
tion — in the course of a sennon published m a leading 
Kanarese month!}, has held up tor admiration Rama’s 
decapitation of the Sudro ascetic , and even the editor of 
a Marathi and a Hindi monthly in Maharashtra, ■s\ith 
distinct Atya-Samajist leanings, has thought £t to defend 
that deed in his papers What have you to say to these ^ 
Of course, we Hindus are not an independent nation, as 
the Afghans are ; or, I fear, for one Ahraediyya (or 
'Qadiani’) stoned to death in Kabul for heresy, there might 
have been hundreds of Untouchables lynched in Nasik and 
Poona and Jalgaon for encroaching upon the privileges of 
the Twice-bom in recent years 

Even a nationalist of repute like Babu Hot Da}al 
Nag, writing in disparagement of the 'ungodly culture’ of 
the West and m glorification of our own ‘spiritual culture’t 
hss gone the length of praising Ramachandra because he 
"went to the length of exiling his beloved wife Sita to 
please the people, although he was assured of her inno 
cence” (TA# Ihinhuj/ ChronuU 26-12-28) Well, all I 
can say to this is, the awakened womanhood of India may 
]ustly fear a Swaraj manned by such 'spiritual' politicians 
who actually encourage wife desertion 'io please the people’ 
Awakened Hindu womanhood may well ask What 
guarantee is there that such ‘spiritual’ pohticians will 
scruple, when they have the power, to revive m the name 
of the ancient ideal of paUvratya the practice of Sati now 
banned by the ‘ungodly’ Bntish, — to say nothing of the 
‘spiritual requirements of child mamage sought to be 
interfered with by the Sards Act ? 

REFORMER V SAINT. 

Mahatmaji, I remember you had once an occasion to 
discuss some aspects of the Ramayanic story in answer to 
8 Hindi correspondent who had asked you how you could 
reconcile your partiality foe Tulsidas's Ramayan with 
that author’s narrowness of vision and hidebound con 
ventionalism, as shown bjt his ungenerous expressions 
about women in general, atS his blind acquiescence in, if 
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not belauding of, those actions which our conscience 

bids us regard as Wots on the escutcheon of the 
Ramayanic hero * You then contented yourself with 
remarking that Tulsidas, l^ing a Saint and not a 

Reformer, reflected only the view of his own age, implying 

thereby that a Saint as he was, he could not (or did 

not need to ) nse above contemporary ideas, however 

erroneous or inequitable That raises the elementary 
question whether a person can be, or deserves to be 
called a Saint, if he is so bhnd a follower of custom as to 
acquiesce in or belaud an action, only because it has been 
acquiesced in and belauded ^ his predecessors and » 
acquiesced in and belauded by his contemporanes. Can 

he be called a Samt, whose conscience does not revolt at 

a manifest evil whenever and wherever he sees it, and not 

only does not revolt at it but actually praises the e^l 

as good’ When the question is thus put, I have httic 
doubt that you will answer it m the negative And also 
I hope, you will agree with me, when you come to thujh 
of it, that every 'Saint’ worth the name is boimd to be a 
Reformer, unless by ‘Saint’ you mean merely an other 
worldly devotee, or a recluse intent upon his own 
salvation, with no thought of soaal service, flying inm 
his fellows yet depending upon them for his livelihood,*” 
thus leading at b^t a harmless, though essentially selflsh, 
existence Of such Saints, I may say, the less we have, 
the better — both for our souls and for our bodies 

MAN V, AVATAR. 

Now we need not go further into the merits and res- 
ponsibibties of an author like ‘Saint’ Tulsidas, handling 
not his own theme but one traditionally handed down W 
lum More to the purpose is the consideration of the 
social effect and implications of the tradition itself 
^^en we regard a character such as King Rama W 
Ayodhya as an avatar of God, or call him God 
Himself (as you once did), do you not see that 
we thereby take away muim or all of the value 

I think in an article of tn Atrajiran reprodae^ 
orrniamamed in lena^/adiaaboatOcL 1929 
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of his good example for us as human beings’ All 
the ‘godly’ actions of God’s avatar must have 
been pre ordained by God Himself, and hence all 
the events of the avatar period could be foreseen and con 
trolled jn advance by Hun, — a thing beyond the power 
of ordmary mortals And therefore, ordinary mortals, it 
IS said, should not presume to follow the gods ^ In the 
next place, by making Rama God s avatar, we give divine 
sanction to the three dark deeds in his career, and make 
It sacniegious even to doubt the morality or equity of 
those actions You thus see that there is a twofold 
harm in representing our ancient great as Gods or 
avatars of God we reduce the influence of their good, and 
enhance the potentially of their evil example The 
scandals of the Vallabhacharya cult associated with Sn 
Krishna’s dalliance with the Gopis are u ell known, but 
no Vallabhacharya is known to have run to the 
rescue of a Draupadi in distress He will only excom 
municate her if she has been dishonoured by anybody but 
himself 


SOME ‘SACRED’ TEXTS 

There IS one other way of dealing with time honour 
ed texts which happen to be repugnant to our sense of 
humanity and equity We are told that such texts 
only record the customs of the tunes in which they were 
composed Well I should say, looking to all the circum 
stances, that is hardly honest If the authors of those 
texts wanted only to record the existence of certam 
customs — bad as they appear to us of this age, and bad as 
they should appear to every reflective, impartial mind of 
any age, — then it was open to those authors to do so and 
m the same breath to condemn thetr tontuntance This 


^ I ' The argoment that a person diTinely 

great can afford to do eerta n deeds which cominon mortals shall 
not Tenture npon with safety to themselTes or to the commiinity 
can of coarse be countered by the argument that if each snper 
men had need to do those deeds (apparently against the d ctates 
of ottiodoi custom 1 much more wUl frail humanity need to do 
them (Cf the almost prOTerbial saying as a retort to the charge 
of Sabbath breaking The better the day the bet er the deed. ) 
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they have not done, and not onl} have they not done it 
but on the contrary, all things point to the fact that the} 
Wished those bad customs to continue For one thing, it 
IS the Potential or the Imperative verb-form that the} 
use in that connection ‘One tffould do th«.* ‘One should 
«<?/ do that,’ or thou this.’ ‘Do not thou do that’, and not 
the present tense form *They do so-and-so’, as they 
might have put it if they were only recording the existence 
of contemporary customs And for another, they invoke 
ourses and prescribe sanctions for any violation of those 
‘customs’ On the other hand, where they wish to recognise 
the existence of a custom, however strongly prevalent, and 
at the same time wish to disapprove of it, they say so in 
express terms An instance of this may be found in 
Manu, III 31, IX 197 and III 51, where the taking of 
sulfa or bride’s pnce is recognised as a custom but con 
demned at the same time They could, if they would, 
follow the same waym the matter of all other 'customs 
which appear to us to be bad or indefensible They have 
however, not done so Hence the excuse that they were 
merely recording the then existing customs falls to the 
ground The fact is that in thus glossing over inconvenient 
sacred texts we only betray, as in the ca<e of the allegoncal 
mode of interpretation, our own dubious desire to bold with 
the hare of ancient Authonty in the shape of these texts 
and to run at the same time with the hounds of modem 
Enlightenment, namely, our Reason and Conscience 
Now for some examples of such ‘sacred texts 
The earliest work we have of the class of works 
I called Smritis or Dharma sastras is that of Gautama, 
which IS in the form of sutras According to it, a Sudra 
who has reviled a Twice-bom man or assaulted him with 
blows must lose the limb with which he has offended 
while he himself may be abused by a Brahman with 
impunity And in this same context occurs the notorious 
injunction * If a Sudra listens intentionally to a recita 
tion of the Veda, his ears shall be stopp^ with some 
molten tm or lac If he recites Vedic texts, his tongue 
shall be cut out If he remembers them, his body shall be 
Spilt in twain ’ (XII 1 13 ) 
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In his CTcat xsork already cited (p 14 ) Romeah Bahu 
after tnenttonini; some of these 'sacred' texts xcnluresto 
douht whether such atrociously draconic and diffcrentnl 
laws were exer Iiterallj cameo out* Elsewhere in the 
same work, after quoting Manu (VIII 268-271) to the 
elTcct that if a Sudra mentioned the names and castes of 
the Twice bom with contumeI>, on iron nail ten fingers 
long should be thrust red hot into his mouth, the author 
remarks. "Of course it most not be supposed that the 
actual administration of the law vrasexer sobaibaious, 
or that eien Brahman judges e\er disgraced ihemsehes 
h> inflicting such monstrous punishments on Sudras who 
in a moment of anger used tiarsh words towards Brah 
mans Brahmans hare painted ihemsehes much xxorse 
than thej really xiere"* 

His douht about the actual enforcement of Jaws like 
the aboyemay do credit to his kindly heart, but can 
hardh lessen the black guilt of the heartless legislators 
bent upon fnghtfulness to safeguard their monopolistic 
poncr Moreoicr, that the doubt, although kindl) meant 
IS not stnctly warranted is seen from the testimony of 
Alberuni,’ who is quoted by Romesh Bobu himself to 
wards the end of his work as follows 

“Every action which is considered as the privilege of 
•a Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offcnngsacnfices to the fire, is forbidden to him 
to such a degree that when, ^ y , a Sudra or a Voisya* is 
proved to have recited the Veda, — he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off’ 

1 I>att op cit V ol J1 p 18 
toL III p ISO 

^Thislcarael and obscrmnl Arab born in Tnrkcstnn and once 
-ft prisoner of war of Ststunnd of Obatm was the anthor of an 
enorelopedio work of wh ch the part Telfttinj; to Ind ft -was wtitten 
by him after extenaire troTeU in the country and a coarse of Sanskrit 
stndy at Denaree probably lie died in lOlS 

1 The Vaisyas had by then wo arc told been deprmd of their 
Twice-born atatos 

^Albemnl ch 61 — Dntt op Cit rot III p 179 SO 
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Let It not be said that I am only recounting ‘old, 
unhappy, far-off things ’ 

Only in 1928 ( March-Apnl) you yourself noticed in 
j oung India the case of the Baghat State (which is a 
Hindu ruled State near Simla), wherein the State autho- 
rities persecuted the members of a Hindu agncultunst caste 
known as Kolis for their dating to put on the ‘sacred 
thread , which they had done as Vaisyas under Arya 
Samajist auspices The authonties’ action was in the 
direct line of the Manu tradition, they could plead, if they 
would, the sanction of Manu’s Dharma-sastra,* which 
enjoins on rulers the duty of corporally punishing their 
subjects who dare to wear the distinctive marks (as the 
sacred thread) of the ‘ Twice-bom ” — by which term, 
according to some other Sastras, the Brahmans alone are 
meant in this latter part of the Kali age * 

The Baghat case also well shows how the ‘ Rama 
rajya” that you preach to our pnnces and people“DO 
doubt, ID your own special sense— they are only too apt 
to understand and enforce m own sense, which is the 
traditional sense The Kolis of the Baghat State were 'in 
fact so many Sambukas, who but for this sinful Kali age 
and the Satanic Bntish raj, ought have received their 
passports to heaven at the hands of the State authonties 

SANCTIFIED INEQUALITIES 

By the sacred laws of Manu and the rest, punish 
ments for offences generally were graded both according to 
the caste of the offender and according to the caste of 
the aggneved The lower the caste of the offender, the 
heavier the punishment ordamed for him and also, the 
higher the caste of the aggneved party, the greater the 


IIX ‘>'>4 

situ said that at the preaeot time all Hmdas are Sudras hy 
their subjection to the Bntub rulers If so the Sndras proper are 
donblj Sndrae— Sadraa to the higher castes and alon^ with them 
Sndras to the British jnst as the sabjects of onr Feudatory S jtes 
are said to be doubly slaves— slaves to their ch efs and slaves to the 
Biitish. Surely this aspect o' it should not be lost s pht of 
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punishment to the offender * Even the rate of interest on 
loans was graded according to the caste of the borrower 
the higher his caste, the lower the rate ’ * Mutilation 
and capital punishment (by comparatively humane 
methods and also by causing to be drowned, burnt, roast 
ed, devoured by wild beasts, dragged by cattle, etc ) were 
provided for very many offences but Brahmans were 
exempt from them, as also from all taxation , ® and even 
if they were banished, their wealth was rot to be con 
fiscated * ‘ Never shall the king slay a Brahman, though 
convicted of all possible cnmes let him banish the 
offender from his realm, but with all his property secure, 
and his body unhurt No greater crime is known on earth 
than slaying a Brahman, and the king, therefore, must 
not even form in his mind an idea of killing a pnest ” 
So teaches the Divine Manu/ and commentators make 
it out to be a mortal sin to kill a Brahman even m 
self-defence, or in defence of one’s property or the honour 
of one’s wife 

Lest any one should think that all these were laws of 
long, long ago, 1 might here note the facts that in the 
Hindu ruled State of iCishmir, Brahmans and Rajputs were 
exempt from capital punishment till only three years ago, 
and that in the Hindu kingdom of Nepal the law still 
exempts Brahmans from the death penalty I am not sure 
that there are not many oAcr States m India today where 
the law still continues to be such 

Should any one thmk that the Brahman’s immunities 
and privileges were after all a reward or a security for 
the invaluable store of learning he used to carry with him, 
all doubt would be set at rest by this assertion of the 
Divme Law giver “ A Brahman, whether learned or 
Ignorant, is a powerful divinity , even as fire is a powerful 
iJIann chapter VllI tctws 263 to 38" with one sensihle 
exception at 836 338 

*Mann VIU 110 14’ 

SManu VII 133 
*Mann IX 241 
- Mann VIII 380 1 
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dmmty whether consecrated or secular ..Although 
Brahmans employ themseKes m all sorts of mean occu 
pation, they must rnvanably be honoured, for they are 
something transcendently dmoe”' Such a dictum is 
naturally followed by precepts that recommend the pnestly 
casteman in certain circumstances to usurp the military 
casteman’s function — to take the law into his own hands, 
in fact * It 13 not surprising, therefore, that we should 
find Manu empowering priests to steal and rob for pious 

purposes 11-17 ) 

A precept of the same Law-girer's ( VIIL 394 ) 
whereby, not only pnests, but whoever give liberally to 
them are required to be exempted from taxation, may be 
said to invite corruption of the priesthood by laymen 
wishing to evade payment of their dues to the state 

Also, according to Manu, a Brahman could make a 
Sudra. whether bought or uol^ught, do servile work for 
him, for the Sudra ‘was created by the Self existent to 
be the slave of a Brahman” (VII 413) On this our 
historian exclaims “Never was the name of the Self- 
existent taken to sanctify a baser and more iniquitous 
institution*”* 

Dutt was probably not aware of another Law giver 
who declares, almost in the same breath, that there is 
nothing more repulsive to God than the recitation of the 
Vedas by the Sudra, and that the best way to attain 
salvation is to worship God in real faith * or he might 
have remarked Never was a more repulsive God set up 
and preached by a more unctuous votary * ' However, for 
downright contempt for fellow men couched in revolting 
language, it would be bard to find a parallel, I am afraid, 
mall literature— secular or 'sacred — to the followmg m 
Manu “ A Brahman, if he lake a Sudra woman to his 
bed ( as his first wife ), sinks to the regions of torment, 
for, the crime of him who thus dnnks the moisture cf a 
Sudra woman’s lips, who is tainted by her breath, and 


iix 31-9 

* Datt, Op ciC VoL III p 19^ 
8 Vrtddha Gaviama \XlL 
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who even begets a child on her body, the law declares 
no expiation.”' While thus the of a Sudra 

woman (however worthy) by a Brahman is, according 
to Manu, too bad for any expiation, the murder^ of a Sudra 
fwhether male or female) by a Brahman requires, accord- 
ing to the same Law-giver, no greater expiation than that 
which is prescribed for ‘the killing of a cat, a mongoose, 
a blue jay, a frog, a dog, an iguana, _ an owl or a crow.’ 
( XI. 132. ) It means that a Sudta’s life was for Manu as 
cheap as that of a cat etc. I 

“Adultery was punished according to the caste of 
the woman dishonoured, and Yajnavalkya lays down the 
iniquitous law that adultery with a woman of a lower 
caste is not punishable! (II, 291.)* Similarly a fine is 
considered a sufficient punishment for deflowenng a 
Buddhist nun ! { If. 296 )‘ .... If one stnkes one of a 
superior caste, he should be mutilated ; if he abuses such 
a person, his tongue should be cut out; if he pretends to 
instruct such a person, hot oil should be dropped into his 
mouth ( ruArtu, V, 19, 23& 24 ).* If one who should 
not be touched defiles a twice-bom man by touching him 
he should be put to death. ( V, 104. )" “ It may 

safely be asserted that such inhuman laws were never 
enforced even by Brahman judges,” optimistically specu 
lates Romesh Babu. “But the presence of these laws in 
the Institutes is an indelible stain, which the caste system 
has thrown, on the Hindu legal literature and on the 
Hindu nation ” * 

" Less heinous than the tnaf-apa(akas ( mortal sms } 
are the upap^ilakaa [secondary sins], among which we 
find . . . curiously enough, * superintending mines or 
factories and executing great mechanical works’,® which, 
according to commentators, means constructing dams or 
1111 17-19 

1 la tbe Bombay recenaion of yVtjiuiTyttilya— II SSS 
3 Thd —II 293 

tci -MaQ-Q, yiii msia wnam 
< op eit , Vol III, pp 342>3 
I Maaa, IX 60*67. 
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making great machines like sugar mills and the like ” 
“The caste-system m India” comments Dutt, “had the 
baneful result of degrading arts and industnes and all 
men engaged m them , but it is with regret and pain that 
a Hindu wnter notes that mechanical works were 
actually classed with sms ” * 

Dut all these ideas, I suppose, arc implicit in 'Rama 
rajya* as understood by our orthodox For, are we not 
told about a predecessor of King Rama’s, that his subjects 
‘ne%er departed e\en by a hair’s breadth from the path 
trodden out for them since the time of Manu’ However, 
in the words of the historian, "orthodox Hindus, who 
quote the Ians of Manu and the supposed immutability of 
Hindu customs against all social progress, ma> be gentlj 
reminded that the time is gone by when great mechanical 
works could be punished as a sm when boys [• ' 

those begotten on unmamed girls J could be recognized 
as sons,* or when the blasphemy could be uttered that 
the Sudra ‘was created by the SeU existent to be the 
slave of a Brahman’ ” * 

Of our sanctified inequalities many were 'steam rolled 
by the Mahomedan conquest, and British rule has been 
levelling the rest Yet some of them persist, and all are 
apparently chenshed by those who expect to eryoy the 
sweet side of a ‘Rama rajya’ based on caste discrimination 
and women’s subjection 

I remember, when a copy of the Manu-Smnti was 
ceremonially burnt in Tamil nad about four years ago by 
a body of Hindus who called themselves (I think) the Self 
Respect League, a Nationalist leader of high standing in 
that province, while condemning their gesture and put 
ting m an elaborate plea for old Manu, used words which 
imphed that Manu's system of differential pumshments 
could be defended on the ground that for the same offence 
1 Op et People a edition (1899) toL Ii p 117 In the ptenona 
edit on cited before the wording la alis^htly different »nd rather 
more bitter ( Vol UI pp 197 8 ) 
a BopAurjsMd 1 17 
3 The reference u to Mann IX. 17* 

*0att op c»f (1890), VoL III pp *00 *01 
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punisKment awarded in a certain measure to an offender 
of a higher status is harsher in its effect than the same 
awarded to one of alower status The Manu phil evidently 
forgot what is equally true— and seems to have been 
glimpsed by Manu himself m one place’— that an offence 
committed by one of a higher status is a graver offence 
than the same committed by one of a lower status, since 
the former must be presumed to be more knowing and 
less easily tempted or provoked to err than the latter , and 
that, therefore, the same punishment that is said to be 
harsher in effect to the higher status offender is fully deser 
ved by him owing to the graver character of what is fi: 
Jit/} olhist the same offence Hence, if there was to be any 
discrimmation.it ought to have been the other way about — 
m favour of the lower-status offender, he being the less 
knowing and more easily tempted person of the two If 
a modem educated person like the Nationalist m question 
IS found to betray such a weakness for the Manu-Smriti 
on Its worst side, no wonder that Sankaracharyas and men 
of that ilk should make a dead set for ‘Rama ra^ya’, with 
Its sanctiBcation of wife-desertion, Sudra lyncbng and all 

THE PRIESTS AND THE PEOPLE 

Romesh Babu m his History, after mentioning several 
sections of the Hindu society which are, as such, either 
disqualified for ntual purposes or stigmatised in various 
connections in the body of the Manu Smriti, thus sums 
up the position 

“This is a pretty comprehensive list * If we exclude 
physicians, shop-keepers, singers, actors, trainers of am 
mals, bird fanciers, instructors in arms, architects, oil 
manufacturers, carpenters, washermen, hunters, gold 
smiths, blacksmiths, manufacturers of baskets and arms, 
all artisans, all shepJitrds, all affneullunsls, who then are 
left in the nation to receive honour ^ Priests and Kings i ’ 
He then moralises as follows 

“The results were disastrous, so far as arts were con 
cemed Genius was impossible, except among priests 


VIII SSj 338 
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and kings Men held in a peipetual moral bondage 
and servitude never learnt to aspire after greatness and 
glory Men to whom honour i»as impossible never 
learnt to deserve honour and distinction In other 
countnes a Cmcinatus might leave his plough and 
wield the destinies of his nation, or a Robert Burns 
might give evpression to a nation’s sentiments in 
thoughts that breathe and words that bum, but in India 
the cultivator’s fate was sealed, he could never 
break through the adamant wall of social rule* 
Among other people a sculptor, a painter or an archi 
lect, like Phoedias or Praxiteles, like fephael or 
Michael Augelo, might by the force of bis genius win 
the highest honour in his country But in India that 
highest honour was the exclusive privilege of the 
Brahman and the K«hatnya, honour to an architect or 
to a sculptor was simply out of the question Under 
healthier induences toe humblest artisan or engineer 
might nse to be a Watt or a Stevenson, but Id 
India the artisan and (be engineer were chained by 
ahackles of «teel, which it was impossible for them to 
break Held m comparative degradaboo and contempt 
the artisan and the roecbanic never learnt to soar 
beyond the fixed rules of their art, and gave no indica 
tions of a great idea a bold conception, a new in 
vention or an original genius Hindu architects covered 
India from Onssa and Ellora to Tanjore anddUmeswa 
ram wth temples and edifices of which we ihall 
•"peak in a future chapter The patience, the industry, 
the attention to minute details, the ingenuity, and the 
skill displayed lo these works will bear comparison 
with those of any nation, ancient or modern, on the 
face of the earth But the conception of a great 
architect, the genius of a true artist is often wanting in 
these magnificent edifices A Brahman poet m 
Uj]^m has conceived a Saknntala in verse, but there is 
no SakuDtala in stone among the millions of sculptured 
figures in India ' 

“By her position and her civibsation India should 
have been the mistress of the Indian Ocean, as Greece 
and Rome were of the Mediterranean, and a Hindu 
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mercantile navy should have swept the seas from China 
to Egypt But the genius of Brahmans and Kshatnyas 
did not descend to the art of navigation, civilized India 
depended on the rude Arabians for commerce with the 
West and the imperfect maritime communication 
which the Hindus bad with Sumatra, Java and China 
in the Buddhist period, — as we know from Fa Hian’s 
pages, — ivas soon forgotten, and it was considered a sm 
to cross the seas Hindu genius struggled, against the 
dishonour cast on arts, — Hindu architects and sculp 
tors, and goldsmiths and weavers attained all that it 
was possible to attain by skill and induMry and 
ingenuity and long training hut the genius which 
marks the literature and thought of ancient India is 
absent in her industrial arts, her mechanical invenbons 
and her maritime enterpn«e. 

<‘No nation has such )usi reasons to be proud of its 
past aa the Hindus But the proudest nauons of the 
earth are at the «ame time those who are the moat 
keenly alive to their shortcomings, and most eagerly 
assiduous to removing them, and greatness does not 
long survive where suA endeavour is wanting India 
too nas had shortcoimogs, and it is necessary that we 
should remember them and seek to remove them 
And W6 should never forget that monopoly is hurtful to 
those who hold it, as to those who are excluded from 
it and that a monopoly of learning and honour is the 
worst kind of monopoly that the world has known 
The nation is degraded under a permanent social sub 
jeciion, and then dra^ doivn the monopolists m the 
common national rum^ ' 

The historian, however, does not spare the people He 
justly blames them, and blames them equally, if not more, 
for their weakness in allowing themselves to be h>pnotis 
ed into theix slave-mentality by the hereditary monopo- 
lists "Superficial and impubue writers often hold the 
Brahmans of India to blame for monopolizmg rehgious 

1 Cp dif VoL III pp 146 9 Hie references are always to the 
eatliei edtlion of ISSS iO nalesa otbemise stated. 
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knowledge and obseirances, and creating a harra/ul and 
permanent disunion m the nation The charge, however. 
IS unphilosophical and unjust Pnestly supremacy and 
royal despotism are inevitable when the people become 
enervated and feeble, and are incapable of taking 'care of 
their conscience or their political nghts Priests and 
kings are no more responsible for these results than the 
people themselves, indeed, the former are less responsible 
tor assuming undue authority than the latter for submit 
ting to such authority Such chains are receiv^ ungrudg 
ingly by a feeble and hfeless people when the people 
awake to life and vigour, the chains fall asunder The 
Non Brahmin and Adi Hindu movements of our day 
surely represent such awakening of the people 

Again, while treating of the latter part of what he 
calb the Pauranik Period, when “the bold myth was pro- 
claimed that the Kshatnyas too as a caste had, hke the 
Vatsyas ceased to eiust that all who were not Brahmans 
were Sudras— all equally incapable of reciting the Veda 
and sacitfictcig to the Sre," Romesh Babu observes 

''It IS an old story, at least m lodian history— the 
ascendancy of pneits has kept pace with the steady 
degeneracy of the ptfple And the people, we repeat 
once more, are more responsible for their degradation 
and submission to pnestly aulhontr than the pnests 
for assuming such autfaonty Toe people have to 
thank themselves for their social oegradauon and 
ishonour in the past, and ibey alone, hy thejr own 
exertions, can secure on equality in status, m honour 
and m nghts, in the future ’ * 

As to how and in what respects the slave-mentality 
was injected into the people the following passages from 
the same work are of profound interest I need 
hardly offer any apology for reproducing them here 
except to say that they are not only illuminating in them 
selves but are also the more valuable in that they are 
found to be either entirely omitted or woefully curtailed 


1 Dp yol I pp 231 6 
1 Op rit ToL III. pp. 480 1. 
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in Tthe edition now available of the work They deal 
with the Dharma sastras of what is termed the Pauranik 
Penod 

“Rules are laid doivn for the most mioute acts and 
movements of the student during this stage ^rahma 
charyasrama or studentshjpJ, and the elaboration of the 
rules IS indeed earned to a degree which provokes a 
smile in the modern reader But it is not merely for 
the training of students and for the performance of 
religious ceremonies that such absurdly detailed rules 
were laid down Similar rules were recorded for the 
guidance of every man m every action of his daily life 
It would appear that the wnters of the Dharma Astras 
revelled in the power which they obtained over the 
actions of the people, they muldpbed rules and 
regulations beyond the conception of ordinary moriala, 
and they condescended to give no reasons for the 
rules their tpae dtnl was law ’ Nations were treated 
worse than children they must ask no reason, exercise 
no discretion of their ovrn show no signs of independent 
judgment but act just as they were told to act, for 
thus It was laid down in texts ' The texts were 
followed even when they were silly or harmful so long 
33 the Hindus remained steeped in ignorance under the 
Musalman rule The texts are now unfortonalely 
disobeyed, even when they are rational and beneficial 
for modem Hindus demand a reason and not the *pst 
dm! of men hoi>eTer ancient and holy 

‘ It 13 impossible to convey by quotations any idea 
how rules nere multiplied for such pa!«ages are 
numerous and.^1 all the Dharma Sastra« One pas«age 
IS just as good as another and we quote a pa««age at 
random Daksba tells us that one should wash his 
hands and feet after returning from a bath m «ome 
tanLotn\er The matter is very simple and Hindus 
of all nations (i e provincial dm*ions or caste*) 
might be tru«ted to use their discretion m this 
matter But no —the legislator must laydown laws 
in such a matter as this And the laws aregroIe«que 
enough 
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“ *14 After washing the feet and hands, one should 
carefully eTamine the trater and dnnlc if three times, 
then he should wipe his mouth twice with the root of 
the thumb, somewhat bent 

“ ‘15 Having thus wiped the mouth, three times 
he ehould wipe his feel and loach the different parts 
of his body 

“ *16 He should then touch his nose 1^ the forefin 
ger ]oined to the thumb, and then he should repeat 
ediy rub his eyes and ears with the thumb joined with 
the middle finger 

** *17 Then with his thumb and little finger he 
should touch his navel, and with the palm of his hand 
he should (ouch his chest Then with ah the fingers 
he should touch the head, and then vnib the ends of 
his fingers he should touch his arms ’ ” 

“Rules muluplied tn this manner defeat their own 
object They seek to bmd down the people in all 
their acts and movements , hut they end by being 
disregarded even in their mo*t e<«entia] pomts Such 
has Been the natural fate of the Dhama Sastras in 
modem times ’’ * 

So much about the rales of ceremonial conduct 
About the degrading hypnotisni exercised by a monopohs 
be hereditary pnesthood, the following excerpts dealing 
with the same penod are eloquent 

“Yajnavalkya’s work is one of the earlie«t of the 
Dharma Sastras, and indeed belongs, as we liave 
«tated before, to the 4lh or 5th century A D and is 
therefore nearer in point of time to i^Ianu than to 
Parasara and Vyasa But neverthelees we find in 
Yajnavalkya, (as indeed we found in Manu himselO, 
an unde'erved contempt for all honest trades and pro- 
fessions In a passage which we have referred to 
before, Yajnavalkya (1, 160 to 165) condemns a large 
class of professions as impure It is with pain 
that the historian of the Hmdus finds in this passage all 
mechanical arts, trades and induslnes classed with 

1 Op eiN Vol, HI pp 335 340 
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prosuiution and crime ... .[Here follows a long enume 
ration in which misers, thieves, prostitutes, drunkards, 
backbiters etc , as well as unfortunates like eunuchs 
and diseased men, are indiscnminatelv mixed up ivith 
physicians, king’s officers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
weavers, dyers, washermen, oil manufacturers, leather 
workers, actors, sellers of arms etc ] How many 
honest trades do we find m this list of despised pro 
fessioQS ' How could mechanical arts and industries 
flounsh in a land where workers m leather, goldsmiths 
and hlacksimtbs, weavers and dyers, washermen and 
oil manufacturers were condemned as impure^ And 
who, — we ask agam, — are reserved for honour in 
this common degradation of all nabonal arts and 
industnes’ — Pnests alone*” 

The enumeration, however, as the histonan conjee 
hires, IS not one of castes, but of classes and professions, 
the latter of which must have crystallized into absolute 
castes some hme laten for "prostitutes, thieves and 
backbiters could not be castes, and goldsnuths and 
blacksmiths too, who are classed with them, could not be 
meant as castes ” 

After citing from other Law givers of the same period 
"a few more passages showing how honest trades and 
mechanical aits were held in contempt,” passages in 
which ividow marriages (but not widower marriages), 
sea voyages, and (cunously enough) the cultivation of 
and trading in indigo are also condemned, the histonan 
proceeds 

“While mechanics aud artisans and traders were 
thus generally held m disrespect, there were certain 
professions and also cettam masses apparently of the 
aboriginal races which were held as speaally and 
impure .[Here follow a number of citations ] 

“Thus while the abongmal races were still regarded 
by the Hmdus with undeserved and unmitigated con 
tempt, and even wbile respectable and honest proles 
sions and industries followed by Vaisyas were un 
honoured and degraded, the exaltation and glorification 
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of the pneslly class knew no ‘bounds ’ A few old 
> erses to the effect that nalearned ffrafamans should 
not be honoured or fed still continued to be quoted, 
but these were completely lost in the cTtravagant laud 
atioo of the priestly caste which fills the later Dharma 
Sastras A volume of moderate size could be filled 
with such fulsome and often grotesque adulation but 
we can only make room for a few flowers of rhetoric 
from this literary parterre * 

“The vast and limitless distance between Brahmans 
and Sudras is in«isted on in the bter Dharma Sastras 
with all the emphasis that language can supply Terrible 
are the effects of ordinary social intercourse with 
Sudras , language or the knowledge of the writer fails 
to describe these effects • ‘I do not know^ says 
Parasara, *what different births are undergone by the 
twice bom who is nourished by the Sudra’s food He 
becomes a vulture in twelve repeated bulbs, (then) a pie 
IQ ten repeated birtbs, (then) a doe in seven repeated 
births j— so said Maoo. And if a Brahman sacrifices 
for a Sudra, that Brahman becomes a Sudra and the 
Sudra becomes a Brahman * (Parasara XH, 33 to 35 ) 
History, at least in modem tunes, does not record 
another instance of cinlized men bolding ibeir brethren 
of the same country and natioa in such utter and undis 

g used abhorrence Surely the noble lessons of 
autama Buddha must have been completely erased 
from the memory of the great Hindu nation when 
Hindus could speak thus of their brethren who bad 
bred with them, fought by tfaem, spoken with them the 
same tongue, and foUowed with them the same customs 
and laws for three thousand years ' The caste system 
in India has much to answer for, but its itorstand 
mo«t lamentable result xs this permanent breach and 
di'niDion where there should nave been fusion and 
umon, this weakness and death where there should 
have been national strength and hfe 
“While the poor Sudra is despised, degraded and 
reviled, the Brahman’s glory and prowess know no 
bounds Offend not Brahmans, butbeware of their wrath- 
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'Kings punish with their weapons, but Brahmans punish 
with their wrath , a weapon kills one man, but a 
Brahman's wrath de<iro)s a family. Vishnu strikes 
with his disc, but Brahmans stnke with their wrath; 
that wrath is more deadly than the disc, wherefore 
oHend not a Brahman ’ {Bnhaspati 49-50 ) 

“ ‘8 Death does not approach that man irho offers 
to Brahmans water to wasn their feet, a place to rest 
their feet, and light and food and shelter 

*“ 9 As long as the ground of one's house remains 
moist with the water with which Brahmans bare washed 
their feet, so long his ancestors dnnk nectar from'holy 
cups 

“*10 The merit that is reaped by the gift of a 
reddish cow at the full moon of Kartika, the eame merit 
IS reaped, 0 chief among Rishis * by washing the feet 
of Brahmans ' 

“ ‘ II, When a Brahmin is welcomed, the god Acni 
18 pleased , when a seat is offered to a Brahman, Inara 
IS pleased, when his feet ate washed, the deceased 
ancestors are pleased , and when food is offered to him, 
Prajapati is pleased. 

“ * 12. The Gauges and cows are holier than one’s 
parents, but Ihtrt tj nol^tny hoUtr thrvi a Brahman and 
Ihtre trill be noihmy hotter ' (Tyosa IV) 

“It IS needless to extract other passages 'Chanty to 
Brahmans’, says Professor Knshna Karaala Bhatia 
charya,’ one of the profoundcst Sanskrit scholars in 
Bengal, 'is a constant theme of a goodly portion of our 
rebgious wnlings’, and 'mweA ®/ uhnt h note pracltsed 
as part of Iltndu reltgtm hul furnishes occasions for 
maimg gifts to the prtesUy class'" {* Joint Hindu 
family Tagore Lair Lectures, 1884-5 Pp 95 & 96 ) * 
Such prostitution of a noble and ancient religion is 
manifest m every modern nte that we perform, every 
modern religious work that we take up Satatapa, for 
instance, enumerates a long list of diseases and sid«, 

1 This ia Dntt b footnote The Italies in the quotation are also his. 
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calamities and mi«forttuies, and prescribes gifts to 
Brabmans as a Temedv for all * He pre«crmiM the 
worship of \an0a5 golaen images of various deities in 
^erthat tho«e images may be given to Brahmans 
Elsewhere in the Dharma Sastras we are told that the 
food grains in a house holder’s bouse become instinct 
with ]oy, when a Brahman ^proaches, at the pro«pect 
of being given away to such Brabman * 


‘ There is mnch in this style m the Pnranik Dharma 
Sastras which will provoke a «Tmle in the modem reader 
But these passages have a sad le®son to teach They 
teach ns that a hereditary pnesthood, however learned 
and pious and even self denying, uncon«cionsly and 
even unwillingly come to imbibe all the vices of monO' 
polists, and become graspmg and covetous, jealous and 
exclusive They teach us that a nation in «nrrender 
ing Its coD<aeDce and rehgious liberty, surrender* 
abo its national unity and bfe They teach us that all 
trades and profe^^ion*. all nseful arts and honest mdns 
tries, become degraded when the artisans and mecha 
mcs and labourer*, t e , the nation at large, bow down 
before hereditary pnests and wash tbeir feet They 
speak more eloquently than the impassioned ‘tnctures 
of a Luther or the keen sarcasm of a ^ oltaire again'=t 
the domicalioD of pnests and the slavery of nations 
And they tell us that if the great Hindu nation, — the 
=ons of ^ aisras and K«halrn^as alike —have in the 
modem day teen deprived 01 their ancient faentage of 
rehgious learning and rcdaced to the common level 
of Sudras, it is because they chose to surrender their 
consciences and then their rehgious and social liberty 
to the cn«tody of hercditaiy pnests ” 


1 In the later ( “People s ) edition of the work, all this portion 
has been coinpre»sedinto three or foor sentences, beantifnlly thongh 
at the cost of interesting details as follows 


“ The caste-system which andnly exalted the powers and pnn 
l»"es of pnesy the Ineritable resolt of deg^mg all hone«t 

ti^es and indnstnes other than that of pnests. [and] In its 
later phas* has serred a two fold object. It has seired to dinie 
natiam and create mntnal ill feelin"- And it has serred to iejraii tit 
natuni in order to exalt the pnests.” <BJit»on Of 1839 roL li, p. *19) 
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“ And ihe Dharma Sastras do not speak in vain 
Young India takes note of the past and shapes his [sic} 
future accordingly Already under the blessings of a 
healthy cdacation, Sudras and Btahraass and the sons 
of the ancient Vaisyas have learnt to work on a 
common platform for a common native land. Vaisya 
and Brahman and Sudra have also learnt to mix socially, 
they attend the same schools and learn the same 
lessons together; they travel tn the same railway 
carnage or steamer, and often take their meals together; 
and they attend the same offices and follow the same 
professions in life These are hopeful signs,* for united 
work breeds mutual understanding and real union 
More than tlus. Brahmans themselies have been the 
foremost in this century to eSiicc unhealthy disunc 
tioos, and have nobly <inven to reunite and to save , 
and the names of Ram Mohan Hoy and of Oayanand 
Sarasvati wdl h^e in the grateful recollections of the 
Hindus iQ centunes to come, when the tnbe of cap 
Uous and pigmy opponents to progress mil be deser 
vedly forgotten ’ * 

Remarkable alike for historical insi&ht and philoso 
phical introspection, though u anting in ethical judgment, 
is the following passage occurring in an earlier part of 
the work 

“ Sages and legislators are excellent judges of the 
laws and institutions which are most conducive to pro- 

g ress in their own times but no laws and institutions can 
e made permanent and immutable without interfering 
with the natural progress ofa society capable of advance- 
ment in successive ages Rigid and inflexible social rules, 


1 This we mast sUow is A just sck&owlfd^ent of the work 
the V^esteraet has effected m out midst no matter whether it was 
wittingly or nnwittmgly done And the acknowledfrment certainly 
needs to be recalled in these day* when patnoteenng sentiment is 
apt to Ignore nationaV shOTteomiufa 

* Op eif Vol III pp 31T a’S The whole of the last fine 
moralising paragraph is unfortnimtely omitted in the People s 
edition (1899) of the work 
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therefore, which are farther hallowed by the saaction 
of religion, serve only to hamper and restrain a nabon 
in Its onward march in cmluauon But the grave error, 
the nabonal imsfortane, ehonld in jasbce be attributed 
not to those wise men who framed rules for their own 
{guidance under the condibons of ancient society,' but 
tho«c who, from want of rehmons energy and of 
polibcal life, have failed to modufy the rules in accord 
ance with the reqairements of modem society Nor 
would it be philosophical to blame the modem pne«tly 
caste for upholding its privileges and maintaining caste 
inequality Pneslly supremacy is inevitable when the 
people are supersbbous, }ust as kingly despousm is 
inevitable when the people are pohtically lifeless 
Nabons are themselves to a great extent responsible 
for their fate, and the people of modem India have to 
thank them«elves for still consenting to wear the 
broken links of an anaent chain round tbeir necks, 
and for remaining willing bondsmen to their dethron- 
ed pnestly masters ” * 

THE GITA. 

So far we have been noticing the Smntis etc., noton- 
ous for ihetr lihberzlideas on caste and the sex Now the* 
Bhagavad-Gita is a 'work deservedly famous for its high 
philosophic tone and lofty concepbon of man’s duly ‘here 
below*. You have callra it the solace of your h!e, and 
claimed that you find in it “nothiDg to cavil at ’ To me 
also the central teaching of the Gita is invaluable, and 
I would say the spirit of the poem as a whole is 
such as must go to supply just the gnt that the Hindu 
character m the mass seems to need What a mortifica 


1 TUs Tiew cuoot but be deemed ethically nosonnd a» re^rd» 
the nneqaal laws etc which the aathor himself has coademned 
elsewhere In the work. Besides the laws laid down porport (ilnjrly 
or collectirely) to be for aU tune —many ^of the most objectionable 
precepts ending with the refrain S»TT3^ ( Sneh is the 

eternal law*) to that any change attempted might be regarded at 
a blasphemy or heresy t 

> Op cit^ VoL II pp. 68-65 
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tion, then, must it be to o Hindu with democratic senti- 
ments to read in it such a passage as the following ! 

“ Refuging in Me, O Prithn’s son, 

Whoso by birth sinful be — 

Women, Vaisyas, and Sudras as well — 

E’en they attain the Goal supreme. 

What need is then for one to say 
How the holy Brahmans fare. 

And pious saintly Princes, too ? 

Thy lot being cast in this, 

A fleeting joyless world. 

Adore thou Me.” • 

In this passage, you see, certain classes— tv., women 
and Sudras, who together must comprise much the meater 
part of any community, and also the Vaisyas, who are 
here a novel addition to the usual ‘women and Sudras* 
placed under so many disabilities in the Smritis and 
niranas— are called sinful by birth, and contrasted with 
certain other classes— Brahmans and Kshatriyas — 
supposed to be naturally holy ones, and then all alike are 
vouchsafe the supreme Goal on taking refuge in 
the Lord.* 

tlX Swt of theso coopleta cbnaotliear thaintOT- 

pwtation BOmo have pot upon It, who take whoso by bizth sjnfnl be* 
end ‘women, Taie^as, and Sodrae'M two dtSezeat categones, for the 
position of the correTatiTO* (’whoso . they') makes it 

clear that ‘women, Vaisyas, and Sodras* are tiuloneed as those that ‘by 
birth sinfnl be* Eren otherwise, how can we dnb any class of human 
beings (other than ‘women, Vauyaa and Sadras') as smfnl by birth 1 
One may be deemed suifnl or mentonoos by one's condact throngh 
life Bat to regard any one as amfal by birth— why, that is the 
doctrine at the back of 'UntonebabUity and all the rest of the dis- 
abilities based opon birth in oor aocml system 

2 What a pity, by the way, that hlahomedan and Christian 
males are left OQt m that offer I Perhaps they all come ander 
'Sadras,' and so, I seppose, there was no need to mention them 
separately, eren if the aathor of the Oita had foreseen these futare 
inhabitants of his conutry. 

See ante, p S7,fo«rt\ par 
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These verses, some people think, by vouchsafing 
salvation alike to those that were supposed to be sinful by 
birth and to those that were thought to be naturally holy, 
on the one condition of their having due hhuklx or devotion 
to God, embody the democratic principle of equal oppor- 
tonides for all. I think rather that though the verses 
promise the same goal to all on the same condition appar- 
ently, they start some of the aspirants in the race with an 
unfair handicap. If a contrast there should have been 
between the two groups, it might have taken some such 
form as this : ‘With proper devotion to Me those that are 
(said to be) sinful by birth do attain the supreme Goal , 
whereas vs^houl such devotion the others, though (said to 
be) holy ones, attain it no// TTjat would have been a 
fairer or a more democratic proposition. 

We cannot say that the passage merely represents the 
view of its human writer under the influence of the age he 
hved in, without reducing all other passages of the Gita to 
the same humdrum position, and thereby mviog ground 
to the logical conclusion that the whole of the Gita teadi- 
ing belongs to a period of civilization which could tolerate 
and did enforce such ungenerous Ideas of ‘women, Vaisyas 
and Sudras’ as are expressed in that passage. If it is claim- 
ed, as was once done by you, * that the passage in question 
only reflects the prevaibng undemocratic sentiment of the 
particular age when it was composed, implying that me 
author (or Author) of the Gita should not be charged with 
having endorsed that sentiment, — well, 1 ask, what pre- 
vented him (or Him) from making that clear, by means 
of expressions such as 'these classes rcronghj thought to be 
sinful by birth’ * — or at least ‘these classes thought to be 


1 Tovn;; TnJta, IS-1-192S, p 10, col. S 

lTh«t gach aa !conocla»tic attitade, where it was called for, 
woald not hare been qnite foretpo to the tenor of the Oita is shown 
by the nature of the verse I hare placed at the head of this letter 
Indeed, it would be hard to find in aU relicioss literatore any other 
passage to match that and the next fire renes in the Gita, as revsrds 
the quiet scepticism and gentle sarcasm they breathe against 
smog orthodoxy ‘What a specions sayinp Is thelre, who. wise m 
their own esteem and obsessrf by their Vedio lore, 0 Partha, elaim 
that there Is nothing more beside t’ and so on. 
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sinful by birth’ ’ Then there is the invidious distinction 
betivecn the two proups those with the handicap and 
those without Surclj, if the importance of bluikU for 
sahation irrespective of bmh was to be brought out, a 
contrast between the two groups might haie taken the 
impartial form suggested above 

My unfai curable view of the above passage only 
receives colour, I am afraid, from another verse in the 
Gita which is commonly cited nowadays ujamst Untouch 
ability The verse is the 18lh of chapter V “Ptmddas 
(the perfecth cultivated) are used to looking with an equal 
eye upon a Brahman endowed with learning and culture, 
a hull (or cow), an elephant, a dog and also a 'dog-eater’ 
(lileralb, ‘one who cooks dogs* for food, but taken to 
signify a member of some degraded outcast tribe that 
posaihly ate dogs) ” 

Although It IS usual to cite this verse in condem 
nation of UntouchabiUty, Unapproachabilit>, Unshadow* 
ability etc , it is discounted both by the orthodox Iitera 
lists and by rationalist reformers The former argue, and 
the latter cannot deny, that in the first place it is ‘a 
counsel of perfection ’ meant for would be ' panditas and 
that in the next place the way m which two classes of 
men and three of beasts are mentioned togilhir^ as equal 
in the ejes of the ‘panditas’, and that too, in an order 
which places the so called ‘ dog-eater ’ ( representing our 
Untouchables etc ) even lower than the dog and the 
other lower animals, is not without significance At best, 
they say, the equality preached in it is of the sort 
indicated el<ewhere in the same poem, where ‘a clod of 
earth, a stone and gold are said to be alike m the sight 
of the dispassionate one ( XTV 24 ) In their opinion, 
therefore, such a citation as the above only proves 
too much 

To the objection that the several categories mentioned 
in the verse, v 12 the Brahman, the bull, the elephant, the 
dog and the ‘ dog-eater’, may have been mentioned m 
that order only to smt the requirements of metre, and 
that thus no particular significance need be attached to 
the order, the reply wjb once given on behalf of the 
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orth(^ox “ Not only should every word of Sastra texts 
be taken to have been employed after due dehberation, 
even the position of each word may have a significance 
and a purpose other and more important than mere me- 
tncal exigency. It is patent to every observant reader that 
the order of categones m this verse ranges from high to 
low , and that is how the scholium of Shankarachaiya 
also takes them, as being id the descending order of the 
three ‘gunas’ — ‘sattva *rajas’,and ‘tamas’” ' 

That settles the question for the Iiterahsts , and, may 
I add, for the rationalists, too ^ 

So in the light of all this you see, the above passage 
(IX. 32-33) stands out as clearlyundemociatic; andnot only 
IS it offensively such in expression, it is also unhealthily 
pessimistic in tone, with its reference to *this, a fleeting 
joyless world ’ 

But It IS not the only passage in tbe Gita which, m 
zny opinioa, definitely goes against the claim that there 
IS "nothing to cavil at” m the work. There is at least 
one other passage ( Vm 24, 25 }, which determines the 
■future of the human soul by the mere time and ciraun 
stance of its passing away One must say that the author 
of tbe Gita has here delivered man’s soul into the jaws 
of the astrologer and the soothsayer; or that he has made 
the destiny of the human so^ a sport of the false 
sciences of astrology and divination It may also interest 
you to leam that certain magical or animistic verses in 
the Gita which declare, among other things, that ram 
comes from sacrifices ( ch HI, vv 10-14 ) have led to or 
been quoted in defence of, orgies of animal sacnBce 
offered to the rain-deities in recent years whenever the 
rams have held off in these parts, and that another verse 
m the same chapter (v 26) which seems to forbid an 
enlightened person’s trying to change the outlook of 
ignorant people given to ntual works, has been the 
strongest weapon in the armoury of our soaal obscur 
antists who look askance at all attempts towards popular 
enlightenment, reform and progress Verses also there are 

1 X coatnimtOT la The Ttme* af ItiJta 20-1 p 8 
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m the Gita, like (‘with roots 

aloft and boughs adown’ etc XV 1) which seem to 
bear no rational meaning but only a mystical import 
The verse near the beginning wherein Arjuna is exhorted 
to fight in order (at any rate) to mold disffraco (II 34) is 
on the face of it opposed to those later ones (II 47 et 
seq ) in which we find mculcated the disinterested perfor 
mance of one s duty Though this may be called hyper 
cnticism I mention it as a likely objection There are 
also many verses in the Gita (such as 
liy looking at the tip of ones nose VI 13) prescribing 
mere physical exercises and laying down dietetic rules 
which seem to have no bearing on spiritual life as such 
or (at least) to carry no particular significance spiritually 
Lastly It should not he surpnsing if verses 47 & 48 of 
ch XVIII were used m defence of hereditary ( »nAn;a) 
criminal pursuits like Thuggee 

ANCIENT WRITINGS AND MODERN MINDS 

In the matter of handling our ancient literature the 
trouble is that many of us are too prone to argue m this 
fallacious self deceptive apnon way Suchandsucha 
thing appears to us to be clearly wrong immoral or 
untrue But our ancients were certainly wise and good 
Therefore they could not possibly have practised ap- 
proved or meant such a thing Almost in these words 
i remember you took the part of Pandit S D Satavale- 
kar in the controversy he had with Bharatacharya C V 
Vaidya* on the question as to whether our Vedic 
ancestors slaughtered cows and other antmiL for sacrifice 
and food ’ While that is the line we are apt to take 
inclined as we are to ancestor worship it seems to me 
tint the more helpful as well as self respecting course for 
us to take would be to declare that while we venerate all 
that IS good and true (according to our own light) in 

So strlel lecausc hel » r«o<»ii Mil anil or It on Vbo Bharata 
OT Tp 0 per Oil of onr 1 story 

’ lovnj /oJ about S ptnnbor 1 Mr Va Ira |k all 
cnb a 1 scholars hid manta ol tho unQitt r nt- arrnatroof 
tho quest on 
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the Sastras, we hold at Ae same tune that “no tcarranl 
eten m the four Vedas can $ancl%fy samUgt', as you your- 
self once said, nor certify an untruUt, as I would add ' 

A cosmography which represents the Earth as a huge 
fiat cake resting on the hood of a huger Serpent, with 
the Serpent resting on a yet huger Tortoise, and that 
Tortoise resting on — Blessedness knows what, — and 
describes the Earth’s surface as covered by seven ‘Islands’ 
or concentnc belts of land bounded by seas of milV, 
butter, curds, treacle and wme, as well as one of Salt 
water and one of sweet, — with the sun circling round the 
Earth’s central mountain called Meru, and so on and a 
legendiy which has been described as ‘ aboundmg with 
kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years 
long”, with other detaib to suit; these may interest us as the 
quaint ideas of our ancients speculating in their primitive 
way about the Universe, its past, present and future Bu^ 
DO matter what grave esotenc meanings some of us may 
read into them— meanmgs at which our ancients them 
selves would have been most surprised, — you see that 
that cosmography and that legendiy are not fit to take the 
place of our G^grapby and our History Those of os 
who have been contain mated with modern (or ‘Western’) 
education either laugh at those myths or cast about for 
some ‘explanation’ for them * But none of tjs is satisfied 
that the Earth actually rests on the hood of any serpent, 
or that there are seas of milk etc on it How, then, do we 
satisfy ourselves that it is tfaeduty of a kingfo desert his 
wife as soon as he learns that the tongues of some of his 
little-minded subjects have wagged m idle slander against 
her in other words what casuistry is it that can defend, 
excuse or palliate King Rama’s treatment of his wife Sita ^ 

iTnnjJtdui ll-S-1927, p ?0S 

1* The fact is bifhlj si^ifieant that amos? os it is oalj those 
who hare come under Western inflnence ( e p the Theosophi«ts ) 
that ennceasy anxietj for some Txplsnatioa other than theobeioos 
and tr^tional one of these injtbs Their comfortahle explanation 
(often a special pleadin" ) which to their cnt/cal brethren (the 
rationalutically dUposrf Hindus) Is either a self-decept on or a pioos 
frand is to the rest antoached bj modem knowledge almost a 
blasphemy I 
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SLAVE.MENTALITY. 

Where a certain action stakes us as being clearly 
immoral, or a certain statement as being clearly unbeliev 
able, and at the same time a Sastra text is claimed to 
enjoin or permit that action or to make that statement, 
the proper attitude that we as rational beings might take 
in that case would be something like this ‘Whoever com 
posed such a work might have been a better man than to 
have enjoined or permitted such an action which goes 
against our Conscience,’ — or ‘he might have known better 
than to have made such a statement which runs counter 
to our Reason,’ — *but if it is there in the work sure enough, 
so much the worse for that work,’ ‘if a King God named 
Rama is represented as having abandoned his faithful 
wife or beheaded a dissenung subject, the less Godly a 
king he must be held for that ’* Where such should be 
the attitude o! every self respecting person, the orthodox 
or dogmatist attitude is the reverse ‘Rama was God as 
well as King, hence, if He did desert His wife Sita or kill 
His subject Sambuka for a certain reason, the reason 
must be a sufScient one, and the action Godly enough for 
us Ignorant mortals And if the conscience of any of us 
cannot bring itself to approve of it, so much the worse 
for that conscience ’ Now judge where the ‘slave-mentahty’ 
lies 

It has been the fashion with us for some years now 
to inveigh against Western civilization and the ‘slave- 
mentahty’ bred in our ‘Western-education’ schools But 
every fair minded person who knows anything about it 
will admit 

(j) that the intellectual slavery to old world undemo 
cratic notions (or ‘ideals — for they also are ideals of a 
sort), to which the vast majority of our people cbng 
and of which our Sastns and Pandits, and Maulvis and 

ilVien asked aboat 1921 bow yon contd reconciie your Non-co- 
operation aotiTitiea witb yoor well known reverence for Jesas Christ 
who by bis saying Render nnto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar s is believ^ to have forbidden all action against the State 
yon yoorself are reported to have remarked that it that was true of 
him the less a Christ ho iiii>«t be I 
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Maulanas, with their pathsalas and ma?lahs are th« 
fountain head, is m reakt^ the parent and fosterer of 
our slavery to Western Imperialism and 

(u) that it is the rationalistic outlook of the modern 
West alone,* that can deliver us from a ‘ Hama rajya ’ 
which, whatever else it may or may not connote, 
certainly connotes to the mind of our orthodov the 
twin institutions of Suppressed Castes and Repressed 
Womanhood as divinely ordained institutions 

The best proof of this is the recent ‘Vamasrama 
Dharma Swaraj Sangh Conference*, at which orthodox 
leaders in the name of ‘Raraa-rajya’ denounced both 
Western avilization and the Indian National Congress 
(an institution which, be it noted, owes to that civjJiaa 
tioo both Its origin and jts inspiration), and banned 
women, Sudras and Att Sudras ( Untouchables ) from 
some or all of its proceedings, — and ( most significant of 
all ) sought and secured the services of theBntish Govern 
ment, the present 'Rama rajya* (or Rama’s Monkeys’ 
raj,^ if you will ), m enforcing with the aid of its police 
their ban against the Att Sudras who had tried to 
defy It. 

ARYAVARTA AND 'BOERLAND* 

It may inter«.st you to learn that the latter of the two 
‘mentors of the masses’ referred to before in connection 
with the Sambuka episode (p 37), has defended the 
execution of the Sudra ascetic in words to this effect 
‘Rama did nght in making an example of Sambuka, for 
if all Sudras forsook their Jegilunale occupations and took 
to religious exercises like the misguided Sambuka, how 
were the Twice born cast« to be mamtained ’’ But it is 
almost needless to say that the same argument would 
apply to thej'i’j’w and lapastts of the Twice-bom castes 
also ‘If all the Twice-bom people took to tapatya and 

^Tboagb Hationalism u ne tber Western ner modern alone bat 
nnjTeraal and of liiffh antiijoity yet It has had its greatest doTelop 
ment m the West and in modern tunes. 

»Sce footnote on p 13 above 
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yo^a, how was society to be maintained ’ Would it be 
fair to throw the burden of feeding the entire Twice-bom 
population, while engaged in such exercisesi on the fourth 
or Once-boin cast The attempted apology for Rama is 
really selfish It is in the spint of General Smuts, Dr Malan 
andotherSouthAfncanlegislatots,who argue ‘IftheBIacks 
are allowed to trench upon the preserves of us Whites, 
how are we with our higher standards of living to main 
tain ourselves ’ If we allowed our Coloured and Native 
folks to compete with our people, we would be aggravat 
iDg the '’Poor White ’* problem we have already on our 
hands* Is there any essential difference between the 
Arya Samajist ‘Pandit’ Satavalekar ( for, the apologist of 
Sudra lynching is no other than he) and the Dutch- 
Calvimst General Smuts as regards their social outlook 
or their attitude to democracy ^ In South Afnca, we are 
told, It IS only the Whites and, tn some instances, the 
Coloured (.which there means the people of mixed ongtn, 
the resultant of the ‘anuloma’ unions of White males with 
non White females) who may engage in any of the skilled 
occupations These bemg the close preserves of the Whites 
and semi Whites, the Natives are tolerated only as ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ for the former As our 
‘mantras’ are tabooed to the Sudias, so are then 'yantras’ 
( machinery ) tabooed to the Blacks in the Aryavarta of 
S Africa, where the application of the sjambol- (whip of 
rhinoceros hide) on the back of the ‘nigger’ in expiation 
of the sin of handling the ‘yantras’ may be said to corres 
pond to the administration of molten lac into the ears of 
the ‘vnshala’ ( contemptuous for a Sudra ) for the sm of 
listening to the ‘mantras Vartta itself, the word for our 
Caste, js literally the same as the word Colour m the 
S Afncan ‘Colour bar which dictates that ‘There shall 
be no equality between White and Black m Church or 
State* There the British and the Dutch ( or Boers ) corre 
spond to our Brahmans and Kshatnyas the Coloured 
occupy the position of our Vaisyas, and the Malays, Indi 
ans, Arabs etc are the Sudras, while the Natives them 
selves ( or»y»«nt S Afncans)are the Untouchables lAdt- 
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Maulanas, with their paths^as and inaklahs are the 
fountain head, is in reality the parent and fosterer of 
our slavery to Western Impenalism, and 

(t<) that It IS the rationahstic outlook of the modem 
West alone,* that can deliver us from a ‘ Rama rajya * 
which, whatever else it may or may not connote, 
certainly connotes to the mind of onr orthodox the 
twin institutions of Snppressed Castes and Repressed 
Womanhood as divmely ordained inotitutions 

TJie best piooi of this is the recent ‘Vamasrama 
Oharma Swaraj Sangh Conference’, at which orthodox 
leaders in the name of ‘Rama-rajya’ denounced both 
Western civilization and the Indian National Congress 
(an institution which, be it noted, owes to that civihza 
tion both its ongm and its inspiration), and banned 
women, Sudras and Att Sudras ( Untouchables ) from 
some or all of tts proceedings,'— and ( most significant of 
all ) sought and secured the services of theBntish Govern 
ment, the present *Rama rajya’ ( or Rama’s Monkeys’ 
raj,* if you will ), in enforcing with the aid of its police 
their ban against the Ati-Sudras. who had tned to 
defy It 

ARYAVARTA and ‘BOERLAND’ 

It may inter«>st you to leam that the latter of the two 
‘mentors of the masses’ referred to before in connection 
with the Sambuka episode ( p 37), has defended the 
execution of the Sudra ascetic in words to this effect 
‘Rama id right in making an example of Sambuka, for 
if all Sudras forsook ieir legitimate occupations and took 
to rehgious exercises like the misguided Sambuka, how 
were the Twice-bom castes to be raamtained ’’ But it is 
almost needless to say that the same argument would 
apply to the of the Twice-bom castes 

also ‘If all the Twice-bom people took to and 

iTliOQ^h Cstioaslism u neilher Western nor modern atone bnt 

oniTCrsal and of highantiijnity ye* it &»> bad its greatest dere/op 
ment in the West and in modern times. 

*5ee footnote on p 13 abore 
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yoga, how was society to be maintained ’ Would it be 
fair to throw the burden of feeding the entire Twice-bom 
population, while engaged m such exercises, on the fourth 
or Once-bom cast ’’ The attempted apology for Rama is 
really selfish Itisin the spintof General Smuts, Dr Malan 
and other South African legislators, who argue *If the Blacks 
are allowed to trench upon the preserves of us Whites, 
how are we with oui higher standards of living to mam 
tain ourselves’ If we allowed out Coloured and Native 
folks to compete with our people, we would be aggravat 
lOg the '^Poot White"' problem we have already on our 
hands ’ Is there anj essential difference between the 
AryaSamajist Pandit’ Satavalekar ( for, the apologist of 
Sudra lynching is no other than he ) and the Dutch- 
Calvinist General Smuts as regards thetr social ou'look 
or their attitude to democracy ’ In South Afnca, we are 
told. It is only the Whites and, in some instances, the 
Coloured fwhich there means the people of mixed origin, 
the resultant of the ‘anuloma’ unions of White males vnA 
non White females) who may engage jn any of the skilled 
occupations These being the close preserves of the Whites 
and semi ^Vhltes, the Natives are tolerated only as ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ for the former As our 
‘mantras’ are tabooed to the Sudras, so are their ‘jantras’ 
{ machinery ) tabooed to the Blacks in the Aiyavaita of 
S Afnca, where the application of the sjamltal. (whip of 
rhinoceros hide) on the back of the 'nigger in expiation 
of the sm of handling the ‘yantras’ may be said to comes 
pond to the administration of molten lac into the ears of 
the ‘vnshala’ ( contemptuous far a Sudra ) for the sin of 
listenmg to the ‘mantras ^ nmn itself, the word for our 
Caste, IS literally the same as the word Colour jn the 
S African Colour bar* which dictates that ‘There shall 
be no equalit> betu een White and Black in Church or 
State’ There the British and the Dutch ( or Boers ) come 
spend to our Brahmans and Kshatn>as, the Coloured 
occupy the position of oui Vaisyas, and the Malays, Indi 
ans, Arabs etc are tlie Sudras, while the Natives them 
selves (. oriywff/ S Africans ) are the Untouchables lAdt. 
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Maulanas, with their palAsalas and maltals are the 
fountain head, is in reahty the parent and fosterer of 
our slavery to Western Imperialism, and 

(»i) that It IS the rationalistic outlook of the modem 
West alone,* that can deliver us from a ‘ Rama rajya ’ 
which, whatever else it may or may not connote, 
certainly connotes to the mind of our orthodox the 
twm institutions of Suppressed Castes and Repressed 
Womanhood as divinely ordained institutions 

The best proof of this is the recent ‘Vamasrama 
Dharma Swaraj Sangb Conference’, at which orthodox 
leaders in the name of ‘Rama-rajya’ denounced both 
Western civiliaation and the Indian National Congress 
(an institution which, be it noted, owes to that civihza 
tioo both Its origin and its inspiration), and banned 
women, Sudras and Ati Sudras ( Untouchables ) from 
some or all of its proceedings, — and ( most significant of 
all ) sought and secured the services of theBntish Cavern 
ment, the present ’Rama rajya’ ( or Rama’s Monkeys’ 
raj,* if you will), in enforcing with the aid of its police 
their ban against the Ati Sudras. who had tned to 
defy It 

ARYAVARTA AND ‘BOERLAND’ 

It may interest you to leam that the latter of the two 
'mentors of the masses’ referred to before in connection 
with the Sambuka episode ( p 37 \ has defended the 
execution of the Sudra ascetic in words to this effect 
‘Rama did right in making an example of Sambuka, for 
if all Sudras forsook their legitimate occupations and took 
to religious exercises like the misguided Sambuka, how 
were tiie Twice-bom castes to be maintained ’ But it is 
almost needless to say that the same argument would 
apply to theyoyw and of the Twice-born castes 
also ‘If all the Twice-bom people took to and 

iTlioaglk Bstionalism u neitber Weatern nor modorn alone bat 
nniTersal and of tugb anfirinity yet it baa bad ft* f reafst ileTefop 
ment in the Weat and in modern times. 

»Sce footnote on p IS aboTe 
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how was society to be maintained’ Would it be 
fair to throw the burden of feeding the entire T%vice-bom 
population, w hi!e engaged in such exercises, on the fourth 
or Once-bom cast The attempted apology for Rama is 
really selfish Itisinthespinto/GeneralSraufs, Dr Malan 
and other South Afncan legislators, who argue ‘If the Blacks 
are allowed to trench upon the presenes of us Whites, 
how are we with our higher standards of In mg to mam 
tarn ourselves’ If we allowed our Coloured and Native 
folks to compete v?ith our people, we would be aggravat 
mg the '‘Poor \Vhite’’‘ problem we have already on our 
hands ’ Is there anj essential difference between the 
Arya Samajist ‘Pandit’ Satavalekar ( for, the apologist of 
Sudra lynching is no other than he ) and the Dutch- 
Calvmist General Smuts as regards their social ou'look 
or their attitude to democracy ’ In South Africa, we are 
told, it 18 only the Whites and, in some instances, the 
Coloured (which there means the people of mixed origin, 
the resultant of the ‘anuloma’ unions of White males with 
non White females) who may engage m any of the skilled 
occupations These being the close pteserv es of the ^Vhltes 
and semt Whites, the Natives are tolerated only as ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers 0/ water’ for thefonDer As our 
'mantras’ are tabooed to the Sudras, so are their ‘yantras’ 
(machinery) tabooed to the Blacks in the Aryavarta of 
S Afnca, where the application of the sjambok (wlup of 
rhinoceros hide) on the back of the ‘nigger’ in expiation 
of the sm of handling the ‘yantras’ may be said to corres 
pond to the administration of molten lac into the ears of 
the ‘vnshala’ ( contemptuous for a Sudra ) for the sin of 
listening to the ‘mantras • amia itself, the word for our 
Caste, is literally the same as the word Colour m the 
S Afncan ‘Colour bar’ which dictates that ‘There shall 
be no equality between White and Black in Church or 
State’ There the British and the Dutch ( or Boers ) corre 
spond to our Brahmans and Kshatnyas the Coloured 
occup> the position of out Vaisyas, and the Malays, Indi 
ans, Arabs etc are the Sudras while the Natives them 
selves ( oriyi/iff/ S Africans) are the Untouchables (.Adt 
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Maulanas, vrith their pathsalas and viahlals are the 
fountain head, is in reality the parent and fosterer of 
our 'larery to 'Western Impenalism and 

(it) that It IS the rationalistic outlook of the modern 
West alone,’ that can deliver us from a ‘ Rama rajya ’ 
which, whatever el«e it may or may not connote, 
certainly connotes to the mmd of our orthodox the 
twin institutions of Suppre3«ed Castes and Repre«®ed 
Womanhood as divinely ordained institutions 

The best proof of this is the recent ‘Vansasrsma 
Dharma Swaraj Sangh Conference’, at which orthodox 
leaders in the name of ‘Rama-rajya’ denounced both 
Western civilization and the Indian National Congress 
(an institution which, be it noted, owes to that ctraiza 
tion both Its ongin and its inspiration), and banned 
women, Sudras and Ao-Sudras ( Untouchables ) from 
some or all of its proceedings, — and ( most significant of 
all ) sought and secured the services of theBnlish Govern 
ment, the present ‘Kama rajya’ ( or Rama's Monkeys’ 
raj,* if you will), in enforcing with the aid of its pohce 
their ban against the Ati Sudras. who had tned to 
defy It 

ARYAVARTA AND ‘BOERJ AND’ 

It may intertst you to learn that the latter of the two 
‘mentors of the masses’ referred to before m connection 
•with the Sambuka episode (p 37), has defended the 
execution of the Sudra ascetic in words to this effect 
'Rama id nght in making an example of Sambuka for 
if all Sudras forsook their legitimate occupations and took 
to rebgious exercises like the misguided Sambuka, how 
were die Twice-bom castes to be mamtained ’ But it is 
almost needle's to say that the same argument would 
apply to the yojn and lapastts of the Twice-bom castes 
also ‘If all the Twice-bom people took to fapasya and 
1 Thongb Bstionslism is Beitber 1Vest«m nor moOem sloae, but 

Durersal and ot bigbanttiiolty yet it baa bad ((j {'real‘>a' derelep 

ment la the West and ta modern t me*. 
sSee footnote on p 13 abore 
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yo)ii, how was society to be maintained’ Would it be 
fair to throw the burden of feeding the entire Twice-bom 
population, while engaged m su<d\ exercisesv on the fourth 
or Once-born cast ’’ The attempted apology for Rama is 
reall> selfish It isinthe spintof Genera] Smuts, Dr Malan 
and other South African legislators, ^ho argue ‘If the Blacks 
are allon.ed to trench upon the preserves of us Whites, 
how are we with our higher standards of living to mam 
tain oursehes’ If we allowed our Coloured and Native 
folks to compete with our people, we would be aggravat 
ing the **Poor W hite’ ' problem we have already on our 
hands ' Is there any essential difference between the 
Arya Samajist ‘Pandit’ Satavalekar ( for, the apologist of 
Sudra Ijmcning is no other than he ) and the Dutch- 
Calvnnist General Smuts as regards their social outlook 
or their attitude to democracy ’ In South Afnca, we are 
told, It IS only the Whiles and, in some mstaoces, the 
Coloured fwhtch there means the people of mixed origin, 
the resultant of the ‘anuloma’ unions of White males with 
non White females) who may engage jn any of the skilled 
occupations These being the close preserves of the Whites 
and semi Whites, the Natives are tolerated only as ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ for the former As our 
‘mantras* are tabooed to the Sudras, so are their ‘yantras’ 
( machinery ) tabooed to the Blacks in the Aryavaita of 
S Africa, where the application of the sjambo! (^whjp of 
rhinoceros hide) on the back of the nigger in expiation 
of the sin of handling the ‘yantras’ ina> be said to corres 
pond to the administration of molten lac into the eats of 
the ‘vrishala’ ( contemptuous for a Sudra ) for the sin of 
listening to the ‘mantras’ fartia itself, the word for our 
Caste, is literally the same as the word Colour m the 
S Afncan ‘Colour bar" which dictates that ‘There shall 
be no equalitj between White and Black in Church or 
State’ There the British and the Dutch ( or Boers ) corre 
spond to our Brahmans and Kshatnyas, the Coloured 
occupy the position of our Vaisyas, and the Malays, Indi 
ans, Arabs etc are the Sudras, while the Natives them 
selves (, oriffinal S Afncans)are the Untouchables lAdi. 
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Hindus) of the S Afncan Caste system Here the Sudres 
and Ati Sudros are ‘outside the pale of religious life’ 
( Dhdriruuhahya ), there no Black man may enter a public 
church for worship And General Smuts is their Manu 
For Smuts like Manu is a great ‘idealist’ who has based 
on racialism an entire phi)osoph> of life As Afanu and his 
like stigmatised all who questioned their socio-religious 
order as Heretics, and consigned them to complete ostis 
cism in this life and to hell in the next,* so Smuts and his 
confreres gne the pro-Nati\e dog the name of ‘Bolshevik’ 
and hang or imprison him forthwith As Manu described 
all the country south of the Vindhyas, beyond Arya\arta, 
as an unholy region of barbarians/ so the gospel/er of the 
Colour bar in S Africa refers to all the territory towards 
the north beyond ‘the zone of White cmhzation*, with 
Similar disdain, as the Black Beyond The parallel bet 
ween Aryai aria and ‘Boerland would be complete but for 
the fact in S Africa they have not yet assigned to their 
womankind the position of infenors and dependents, as 
Manu and his ilk loftily did Otherwise, who dare say that 
in the folloning ordinances of Manu we have not an 
almost exact replica of the S African segregation system, 
even to the rule requiring the Natives to wear identifica 
tion badges ^ 

‘Near public trees by the road side, in places for 
burning the dead, on moaotams, and in groves, let 
lho"e tribes ( enumerated before J dvrell, plying their 
several trades and conunouly known by them 

‘The abode of a Cbaodala and a Svapaka luu^t be 
without the town they diu «1 be denied the u«e of 
entire vessels * their wealth must be dogs and asses 
( alone ) 

•Their clothes must be the mantles of the deceased 
their di«hes broken pots, their ornaments rusty iron, 
and continu^ly mu«I they roam from place to place 

1 bee Mann II 11 also IV 30 IV 163 V 90 and 1X225 

»1I 23 

3 Or according to anotlicr mterpretation their vessels most be 

treated as nntoncbable 
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‘Let no man who obsenea the sacred Law hold any 
inlercoune with them. let their dealings be confined to 
themsches, and thew matnages only between their 
equals 

‘Let what food they get from others be given them 
in a broken pot,’ and let them not walk by night in 
cities or towns 

‘ By day they mav walk about for the purpose of 
work, rfutin^wuArd by the kxng't hadytt, and they shall 
canr out the corpse of fvtiy one who dies without 
kindred Such is the fired rule * (\ 50-55 ) 

A NOMINAL, UNTRADITIONAL 

varnasrama 

I know, Mahatmaji, >our version of VuTnasrama is 
quite different from the popular or the traditional idea of 
It Oftherurnn* >ou will have four and no more, and 
moreover you tnll not have them as ‘watertight compart 
merits,' for you will allow 'inter dming’ and also inter 
marriage among them, both ttnulma and pralthma The 
only thing you will retain of tanta is that you will require 
that all Hindus, both men and women should depend for 
their livelihood upon those occupations which are 
‘hereditary’ in that particular occupational group within 
the tama to which their family belongs this on the 
ground that the hereditary transmission of mental as well 
as physical traits is nothing less than a law of Nature 
As for the axrama) (the religious orders or stages of life), 
you will make no distinction between the Dvijas and the 
Sudras, or between men and women that is to say, in 
spite of the fact that the mramas have hitherto been the 
privileges of the Dvija males, though with distinctions 
among themselves as to age etc according as they are 
Brahmans, Kshatnyas or Vaisyas, — you will allow men 
and women of all larnas to go through all the asramas on 
the same terms In no case will you ban on the ground 

I Or accord a? to anottier interpretation 2e food be given them 
in a broken pot (not by the bonseliolder s own hand) bat thiougfh 
another (as a servant) — . _ 
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of caste or sex the acquisition of any knowledge or the 
cngaping m any lawful occupation, jor Uvthhoii, 
the occupation for which must be confin^ to one’s 
hereditary’ line, as denned abose In fine, while you pro- 
fess to retain both tatnaa and ttiramat jou in tact 
take away almost all of their characteristics, and in so 
dome > ou may be said to do away with almost all of them 
but their names 

Only that ‘hereditarj’ condition raises some points 
which haie got to be cleared. 

While on the one hand you arc for the institution of 
(he four tarttaa, with no inter mrwfi barriers to social in 
tercourse (even to mamage), and wnth the <J»ro«iis open 
to all on the same terms, — thus going against the fradi 
tional Vomasrama law in letter and spint, — you are on 
the other hand restncting one’s occupation for livelihood 
(one’s ‘profesaion’, for short) to the hereditary occupation 
of one’s family, instad of aUoa'ias it to he any or all 
of the dififerent occupations allowed by the anaent Law 
givers to each tamti With no barriers and no ^stinction 
among the t(rmiis, and only the occupational group matter 
mg for purposes of one's profession, m your scheme, — 
where IS the propnety m saying that the shall be 

only four, rather than that the ramn* (or whatever they 
may be c^ed) shall be as many as there are distmct 
hereditary occupations reckoned in the whole community’ 

By restncting one’s profession to the hereditary occupa 
tion of one’s family, you are indeed going m for as many 
groups or ‘castes’ as there are duhnet oKvpaltons (or what 
are reckoned as such) lo the whole community Once 
Hindu society is reKirgamsed on the ba®is of such a 
scheme, some agency will have to be instituted with a 
view to regulatmg the relative strength of aU the groups, 
since the prohficness of each group cannot be expected to 
accord naturally with the law of demand and supply at 
each succe^ing generation of that society That is a 
corollary of the scheme, which, I thmk, must considera 
bly complicate your apparently simplified Vamasrama 
Next, as you ^ow mamage between members of different 
occupational groups whether within or without the same 
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inmn, and since hercdrtaiy traits are derived from the 
female ns well as the male parent, you might have specifi 
cd whether the ‘hereditarv* ofyour scheme meant here* 
ditarj in the male or the female line, or whether it was to 
be one or the other according to the sex of the progeny 
of the inter marriage In the absence of such specifying, 
we may take it that you mean keredilnri/ m male hut, 
in which case >out physical justification of the ‘hereditary’ 
rule would become the weaker for an arbitrary restriction 
like that If, on the other hand, by ‘hereditary* is meant 
hereditary in either the male or the female line according 
as the individual concerned is a son or a daughter of an 
inter group marriage, then again the attempted justifica 
tion of the ‘hereditary* restriction on biological grounds 
■would lose what validity might be claimed for it but for 
the allowing of intermarriage, for it is well known 
that the sex of the offspring is no indicator of the pre 
ponderance of the traits inhented from one or the other 
of the parents t ff, a dark, tail and stout father and a 
fair, short and thin mother mav have (1) a dark short 
and stout daughter, (2) a fair, tail and stout son, (3) a fair 
thin daughter of medium height, (4) a darkish stout son 
of middling height, and so on, with all sorts of variations 
So much for the matenal side of Heredity 

IS HEREDITY DEPENDABLE? 

Now, on the moral side, lei us see if Heredity is the 
mvanably dependable thing that would justify such a 
scheme as you propose If Heredity were all, we should 
not have an intrepid general like Hemu springing from 
the ‘non martial Vaisyas and making a bold bid to 
recover Hindu rule over Hindustan, at a time when most 
of Hindustan s ‘hereditary* warriors were lying low like 
reeds before the Muslim blast, — or a Joan of Arc heroicad 
ly resolved to deliver her country from the oppression of 
Its conquerors in the face of the supineness of its 
hereditary’ wamors, and succeeding in her self imposed 
task in spite of the treachery of some of them, — or a 
Lakshmibai of Jbansi fitting at the head of her few 
troops m defence of her small patrimony against an 
encircling force of voracious aliens, at the same time that 
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“i ^izam. desccndent of the mighty Moghals, was willingly 
getting his golden chains tightened round his neck and 
arms.—or a community like the Sikhs forged out of 
heterogeneous castes given w petty trade or agneulture 
and looked down uMn as Sudrns transforms by the 
training of their Gurus and tribulation from their 
enemies into the vanguard of Hindustan and the bulwark 
of her liberties against her hereditary invaders, when her 
hereditary* defenders had proved an ignominious failure 
for the purpose 

It may be objected that such instances as the above, 
of ‘women, Vaisjas, and Sudras' figuring as generals or 
warriors are extremely rare, — that in fact they are such 
exceptions as only go to prove the rule, os they say 
True, but wh> prevent or discourage b> means of rigid 
sacrosanct laws such exertions, whenever and wherever 
they crop up, from frucufymg and giving of their best to 
the society to which they belong’ True, not oil 'women 
Vaisyas and Sudras may prove efficient soldiers, but if 
any of them happen to be martially minded, why deny 
them thf* opportunity of serving the nation as soldier^, on 
the ground that it is not their ‘hereditary business ’ 
iht f tfl IS that lltredilij «* not alt Both / itlori/ a»d biologif 
proie th it E mronm^nt (urhHhMdudes trnmvti)) dots plaj a 
bjnoii‘an% n»gUqifU part w dtlermintno tndnidiial benls 
and aptilurl’s 

If Heredity were all we should not find farmers 
begetting soldiers, nor soldiers begetting scientists, nor 
scientists begetting novelists and nonentities But nura 
berless are the instances we have of such, down the ages 
of recorded history And many of these instances have 
arisen not only m apparent violat on of Heredity, but in 
spite also of training attempted in the ‘hereditary* line In 
India Itself, in ancient times, it was the ruling ICshatnyas 
who originated Brahma vidya or the doctnne of the Um 
versal Soul and not the pnestly Brahmans who might be 
expected to have done so, it being a matter within their 
special province — the spiritual You once said that it was 
the Brahmans’ unique service to the world to have 
discovered that tidyn Thafc however, is not the case 
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To the Brahmans may go the credit of having handed 
down the vidija to posterity It was the Kshatriyas who 
onginated it, while the priests were busy multiplying 
ntuals and literally deif^og the DaUhvia or Fee to be 
paid to them for conducting their own elaborate mummer 
les at the courts of pious, nch pnnces 

THE HEREDITARY RESTRICTION-ITS 
WASTE AND HARM. 

If a sweeper’s son has great mathematical talent and 
can ser\e society as a professor of mathematics, will it 
be wise for society to force him to earn his luelihoodas 
an indifferent sweeper of filth rather than as a good 
professor of mathematics^ And if a mathematics profes 
sot’s son happens to be no imod at figures or (for that 
matter) anything else in the scholastic hne, but bids fair 
to do extremeh well as a sweeper, wil] it be right for 
society not to let him take up a sweeper’s job for his live 
hhood’ Fancy, we say to the sweeper’s son (the would 
bo professor of mathematics) *As you are a sweeper s 
son, for your living you must only sweep, or at the worst 
you may teach the art of sweeping to fellow svveepers 
You mav cultivate rnatheroatics as a hobby, and teach it 
to others as a recreation, as a "sacnficial’ activity or 
the like, but never as a means of livelihood ' And fancy, 
we say to the mathematics professor s son (the would be 
sweeper) 'As j ou are a mathematics professor’s son, for 
jour living jou must onl> teach mathematics or at least 
something in the scholastic line You may cultivate 
scavenging as a hobby or lend o hand when there is a 
sweepers’ strike on, but never, never must you take to 
sweeping for jour living’ In the one case good talent 
will be lost to us for want of suitable encouragement, 
unless his ‘hobby’ is ‘bountj fed , and in the other case 
we shall be harbouring a parasite, a drone, a ‘white 
elephant’ Therein lies Ae waste and the harm ofeverj 
hereditary system — and most markedly of one that holds 
swaj with the sanction of religion 

“In the same family brothers and sisters often differ 
markedly in physical strength and appearance, 
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gcncc and intellectual achievement, education, character 
etc , and follow different professions ” So said Babu 
Ramanand Chatterjee the veteran publicist, presiding 
over the Jat Pat Todak Conference at Lahore in the 
Christmas of 1929 That remark of his to my mind, is 
an apt and conclusive answer to those who would 
maintain Caste as an institution justified by 'Nature’s 
way’.— on the plea that ‘children inherit both body and 
mind from their parents ’ If that were anything like a 
dependable rule, ue should not find such vast divergences 
among the progenj of the same parents, as we frequently 
do The fact is that occupational groups in a community 
are not like species tn a genus, but they are like close 
varieties, which are liable to degeneration if isolated from 
each other 

ISOLATION AND STAGNATION 
It was on the occasion already mentioned that Ra 
manand Babu observed 

* Owing to the absence of hereditary caste m Western 
counlnes, some of their greatest intellects have devoted 
themselves to the manufacturing induslnes and com 
nierce and surpassed our indu*lnal and commercial 
classes Our Kshatnya warriors of old were matchless 
for bravery Yet they Could not preveui India from 
being conquered, because all the people of the coun 
try were not interested lo defending it, and because 
strategy and methods of warfare remained unimproved, 
owing to men of superior intellect from outside 
the caste not having concerned themselves with their 
improvement ” 

The effect of such isolation due to hereditary caste 
IS well brought out by R C Dutt in his work already 
Cited After Rawing an illuminating parallel between 
Europe in the Middle Ages with its Feudal System and 
India at the corresponding period with its Caste-system 
the histonan proceeds 

‘ But here the parallel ends The sturdy feudal 
barons of Europe soon mured with the people, fought 
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(he people's battles in the held, the council board or 
the counting hou«e, and thus infused a new and 
vigorous life in modern nations In India the caste 
s^«iem prevented such a fusion, and the Rajput 
kshatnyrs, isolated from the people, soon fell a 
piey to foreign invaders, and were involved vn a com 
mon ruin 

“Darker days then followed on the loss of mdepcn 
dence Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were equally prostrated 
The bold myth waa then proclaimed tnat all who were 
not Brahmans were Sudras, that none but Brahmans 
were entitled to rehgious knowledge, or could perform 
sacred rites or wear the sacreiT thread A grosser 
superstition and a deeper degeneracy followed in the 
wake of monopoly in knowledge,— that knowledge 
which was the common right of all Aryans for three 
thQU<and y^ari, — that knowledge without which a 
nation is dead 

“Temble is the penalty which the Hindus have pawl 
for their national ignorance and caste disunion their 
social degeneracy and political weakness For six 
centuries after 1200 A D the history of the Hindus is a 
blank * They were the only civilized Aryan nation 
on the earth over three thousand years ago, they are 
the only people socially lifeless and politically prostrate 
today, not onW among Aryans, but among all tne civih 
zed nations of the earth 

Eaihet m the -woih, Dott had pointed out that “there 
was a time in Europe when institutions somewhat similar 

I If the nee of the 'Slarathas u> the eeveateenth centQr7 waa taken 
into account as it ni]j;ht bare been then the period wonid be £ve 
centoneg nearly instead of six Bat as regards cnhural progress 
with which Butt was primarily concerned his statement holds (The 
rise of the Tijayanagars kingdom in the 11th century and that of the 
Sikhs in the 18th may be treated as only local rallymgs } 

t Vol III edition of 1890 near the end —In the later edition of 
the work called T! e Ft fie t far cxreiilationxn Indta only 

of 1899 the year in which rf* andior presided over the National 
Congress at Lucknow this passage like most of the others I hare 
herein excerpted will be found to be mach curtailed 
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to the caste-system of India sprang from the same causes 
which operated in India, the feebleness and enerva 
tion of the people, and the pnde and power of wamois 
and pnests,” and shown how “the clergy, the knighthood 
and the people of Europe in the Middle Ages answered m 
some respects to the Brahmans, the Kshatnyas and the 
Vaisyas of India ” 


“But the resemblance is in appearance only The 
clergy of Feudal Europe did not marry, and its ranis 
were recnuted from the ablest, the clererest, the roost 
learned among the people The knights too were glad 
to welcome into their ranks doughty squires and brare 
warriors among the people Tne people too m the 
darkest days of feudal oppression had more of tough 
life and rude rigour than the passive and submissire 
citizens of the Gangctic plain The people jn Europe 
soon formed leagues to protect their commerce, fortin 
ed their towns to meet the marauding barons, formed 
municipal corporations, and trained tbem«ehe8 to arms 
to defend thet intercsls m those insecure umes Anibi 
tious scions of baronial houses often mixed with the 
people, and fought their battles m the field and 
council board, and this healthy admixture, which the 
caste system prevented in India, rcviTed and strength 
ened the people in Europe Feudalism and the 
absolute power of the clergy decayed as trade an 
commerce and political bfe ro«e among the pe^le, 
and the danger of the people being divided into three 
‘castes’, if it ever existed in Europe, passed away once 
and for ever ” ^ 


IS VARNASRAMA REVIVABLE® 

Can society be re-organised on a tvmjsrama basis in 
this land, now or at any future time’ Onthatques 
also Babu Ramanand Cbatterjee bad, o” 
already mentioned, some observations to make, to w 
I venture to draw your attention But beiore 1 » 

may be permitted to remark that what is inherently wro s 
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in lamnsrnma is famn^ and not nsrama and that the 
turnwia scheme may be all Tight by ilseU' — with the tuma 
discriminations removed I say this because it hap 
pens that the loudest upholders of inrfi<wr<7wi<j today are 
the least regardful of the asratnas, even in their own persons 
They seem to care only for the larnn pnvileges and 
disUUe the a$rama restraints They evade sann>ja»a, for 
instance, on the convenient plea of its being ‘forbidden for 
the Kah age’, and as for the first iMran'n, viz religious 
studentship for at least 12 years, except for the farce that 
IS gone through in its name in a couple of days, it is 
given up altogether in favpur of its secular and more 
lucrative counterpart, — and this perhaps on the plea of 
there being Bniiah rule now added to Kali yuga (Why 
should they not regard Bntish rule as being, if not 
Knmfi rnyja, Rama's Monkeya’ laj ^ and so revert to the 
old (tiramai m all their ongmal punty or impunty ’ I 
wonder ) Those who have taken to the fourth atrama of 
tmnya^a have done so by skipping over all or 
most of the previous tjsramas, the name of the 
third called taMyrnslha being apparently never heard 
of by them, and so tantitfasa has come to be for 
our social bankrupts a ready means of becoming 
irresponsible parasites on society, and honoured ones 
at that In this facility, it seems, lay the weakness of 
the Buddhist system — a weakness which proied fatal to 
it in the land of Its birth, because while it abolished (or 
rather ignored ) i<n-n<T, and did so rightly, it laid undue 
emphasis on only one of the four airamas, vjz snnni/asa 
or monkery, to the neglect or debasement of the rest, 
whereas the orthodox system (in its early dajsatany 
rate) gave the greatest importance tognAastnasrama or the 
householder’s stage calling it the best and the highest of 
the fl*rn»iias (jytshlhatTama and sresAtAasraHinj since all 
the rest depended upon it (See, f g , Vasishtha, VIII 15 
andManu, VI 89,90) But what can be more ndiculous 
today than to find as an upholder of tamasrama an old 
widower who comes of a priestly family, but has spent 
his life in the service of the Ultchthka raj, — who, while his 


Sec footnote on p 13 nbow 
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daughter, a virgin ‘widow/ is living under his roof and he 

E retends to be horrified at the idea of her marrying ‘again’, 
imself mames a girl younger even than his daughter, — 
and who, while continuing to live the life of a house- 
holder in the enjoyment of ail the pleasures that hjs 
pension can buy or his old age allow, is loud in opposing 
an Act meant to prevent child ‘raarriage’and thereby 
also to preclude child ‘widowhood — all in the name 
of iamamima\ Yet several such individuals are report 
ed to have graced the Vamasrama Dbarma Conference at 
Jalgaon’ 

But to come bach to the question of itimisrama 
rcMva! here is what Ramanand Babu said on it 

'f'araiiairama, if revived, is to be arranged according 
to ffuna (quably) and iarm/t /work or occupation) Is 
there any authonfy possessed of su/Bcioat knonledge 
ofthepu/ifM and homos of all persons of a)] ages and 
both sexes in Hindu India, and having adequate sense 
of ]usUce and aulEcient imparttalitr and power to 
enforce obedience who can dmde these persons into 
four groops'’ In these days ©f equably, liberty, and 
fraternity, would not there be numerous rebels against 
his decisions^ And remember, tins work of fourfold 
division cannot be done once for all Sons and 
daughters do not all possess the pinas of their parents 
or follow the professions of their parents Therefore, 
at each succeeding generation, there must be a fresh 
fourfold division Way, even that is an understatement 
A mao may change bis occupation once or more 
than once in his life a man of Brahman parentage may 
be a cook a pne't and a petty trader at the *ame 
time, husband and wife may rot follow the same 
profession and may have ditfereot /fuiiaj, and a man 
may have diflerent gu >0$ at diQereot periods of life 
What authoritative person or persons can nave the power 
to constantly re arrange the groups repeatedly, provid 
int' satisfactorily foraU these complications’ 

Besides there are many modem occupations which 
It would be difficult to assign to a particular one of the 
recoenised four t tmas, « g , it would be an extremely 
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ticklish matter to determine whether a stenographer 
typist was a ‘Brahman’ or a ‘Vaisya’ or a ‘Sudrs,’ and 
similarly whether a professor in a military college was a 
‘Brahman’ or a ‘Kshatriya * And then, what about the 
non Hindu communities lo the land, which do not 
recognise any tamfurama i Surely, tarnasrama and non 
tflnirtsraHirt societies cannot eiast sid“ by side with 
out vitiating each other like oil and water thrown 
together 

Coming to some alleged good points of the e\isting 
system, Babuji said 

"Some praise has been bestowed on the system of 
Caste for its providing every one born in a caste with 
“ome occupation, for preventmg UDluniled competition 
and ambition, for instituting a sort of democracy 
wiihm the caste, for making it possible to acquire great 
skill in crafts and trades owing to their hereditary 
character, and so on To some extent this praise is 
deserved,— 'though there is no <uch hereditary physical 
transmission of acquired tastes, inclinations character 
and skill as is generally and popularly believed But 
we have to remember that in spile of caste there is 
greater uncrnploytuent and enforced idleness m India 
than in any other civilised country, and that there are 
also great competition and ambiUon The social de 
muciacy within each caste is at present more nomiDai 
than real a highly educated nch man of any ca«te 
certainly does not look upon and treat an illiterate and 
poos fetlovi casAcman as lus aocval equal Ii \s true 
that many of our hereditary craftsmen possess great 
skill but not all Moreover owing to there not 
being infu'ion of fresh blood, fresh intelligmce and 
fre«h ideas into A craftguild and its method*, and 
owing to comparative absence of competition many of 
our craftsmen liave been less skilled and more 
characterless than the craftsmen of other countries 
winch ha\e no caste Take an example In Calcutta 
Chinese carpenters command much higher wages than 
Indian carpenters because of their greater “kill greater 
reliability and greater industry Again among Indian 



carpenters, Musalmans arc to be found in creatcr nura* 
bcrs than Hindu* 


“Caste djscnminales in fayour of some persons and 
ogain«t others cjuile unreasonably and unju*tlj In 
the same family broltiers and 8i<ters often differ 
markedly in physical sircngifi and appearance, intelli 
fence and intellectual achierement, education, 
character, etc., and follow different profe**ions Yet 
those who are superior to lho«e things do not despise 
and cut off social intercourse with tho«e who are 
inferior, nor arc any treated as untouchable Men and 
women of the same caste differ in the same way and 
sometimes more, yet there is social intercourse, infer- 
dining and intermarnages among them But per«oM 
of infenor ca«tc are sometimes surenor in strength, 
intellect, cliaractcr, etc to the*e of higher caste, and 
yet they are despised 


“Hereditary caste is a thoroughly unreasonable in«li 
tutioo Division into occupational group* may and 
do exist, as they do everywhere, hut there is no 
rea«on why they should be made hereditary and the 
groups placed in water Ught compartments " 

Equally illuminatins and pointed are the following 
ob'ervations Babuji made on the same occasion 

“We generally feel encouraged by tbe achievements 
and example of Japan, which is an oriental country 
But we forget that the Samurai, the J8pane«e highest 
ca«te, who were wamors, voluntanly gave up their 
pnvilet'es, that ca«te was destroyed in Japan and that 
the Eta, who were the Japanese untouchahle class, 
were declared by law ebgible for all profe««ion« offices 
and edncauonal faahtie*, and were entitled to be 
treated as the equals of pei^Ie of other clashes Have 
we got the «anie social patnolism, the same sense of 
iu«tice and the same desire and power of giving up 
our privileges for the sake of the country^ 
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* From time immemortal many foreign peoples have 
entered India and been absorbed by the Hindus 
Many foreigners have become Brahmans, Kshatnyas, 
etc It IS popularly believed that at least the hi^er 
castes are Aryans But the fact is, there is no 
pure race in anthropology, there is no Aryan race 
proper In many provinces of India, Bengal and 
Madras, for cxampW, the Brahmans are markedly 
mixed people There are sometimes even in the 
eame famuy persons of very fair and .very dark com 
plexions and with strikingly different features We 
Bengalis are more Dravidian and Mongolian by race 
than Aryan, and vie are not at all ashamed of the fact 
The superior quahties of manhood ore not a monopoly 
of Aryans 

“Some of the enl results of Caste have been already 
incidentally referred to It has done great spiritual 
harm to men Some castes have been puffed up with 
a sense of their inmortaoce They have become 
spintually proud aoa imagined that they were bom 
pure and holy and others were impure and even 
untouchable 'iTie pnestly class bave felt that they 
could give salvation to others Unhappily though they 
thought <w pretended to think that they could save 
others, themselves they could not save, nor could th^ 
save their country from being trodden under the heels 
of conqueror after conqueror 

• Caste has prevented or in any case sought to pre 
vent, the direct access of others than the priests to God 
It has set up not one mediator as in other religions, 
but a ivhole class of mediators 

Those who under the influence of Caste considered 
themselves to belong to an inferior class of men have 
become unduly depressed Their spirits and minds have 
not had full scope to develop Thus the human race 
has been deprived of the inteUec ual moral and 
spintual wealth which they could otherm*e have 
contributed to the common treasure house of huma 
nily 
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“The poJihon of the Untouchables has become wor<c 
it>]], if possible Thej hare been treated as worse 
than the lower aoimab 

“Thus Khcre modem InJu bo3*ts of only about 
half a dozen men of international rmutalion, it could 
iiase boasted of scores of such if Caste had p®* 
\enlcd untold millions for ages from reaching the full 
stature of humaniij. 

“It lias already been mentioned that India’s lo** 
freedom has been due in great part to Caste 
lower orders have not cared much who, whether high 
ca«le Indians or compicnng foreigner*, becam* the top- 
dogs, because they felt that tlicy were destined to 
remain the under dogs In fact, as we "ee at present. 
It IS easy to gel the Non Brahman and Depre«5ca 
Classes to declare that they would 
domination to the domination of the high-cast 
Hindus 

“Caste has led numerous Hindus to become conrerti 
to Christianity and Muhammadanism 

“It has been the cause of much jealousy and hatre 
between caste and caste 

“Caste has been perhaps the greatest obMacle to 
social, economical and political progress in , 

has stood in the way of the sohuanty of the Hin 
people, and prevented the growth of a compact nan 
For where there is no mutual Jove and tru 
there cannot be that cement which binds the p^ ’ 


together ” 

The following rerairks of his have a beanng on the 
much talked of but little accomplished Suddhi 

“I have already said that the contemptuous 
ment of the lower castes has led large ,, 

them to leave the fold of Hinduism Thus j, 

been continual decrease of Hindus Hindus 
increase and could have increased their 
conversion from other religious communitie« 
these converts not being assured of an 
place in the Hindu community, their number has 
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smaH. Those who leare Hinduism for other faiths, or 
their descendents, cannot be reclaimed in large numbers 
for the same reason. In fact, so long as people 
cannot obtain the same social status which they have or 
can ha\e among Chnsliana and Moslems, they cannot 
think of becoming Hindus.” 

Here again it is Caste that hinders their becoming 
Hindus, as it was Caste that tfaciHtated their becoming 
non-Hindus. 

HOW HINDUS SLIPPED INTO NON-HINDU 
FOLDS. 

Most revivalists among us seem inclined to ascribe 
all the loss that Hindudom has suffered by defection from 
its ranks to non-Hindu folds down the centunes, mainly 
to the employrnent of unfair means hke 'foicihle conver- 
sion' bv propagators of the alien faiths. But a perusal of 
the following rapid survey o! our social history from 
before the rise of Buddhism to the modem epoch, taken 
from the pages of Dutt, will show where lay tht 
weakness of Hindudotn, and may also give our self- 
complacent revivalists a salutary shock 1 again make no 
apology for reproducing these paragraphs here «« ezltnso, 
except to say that those are all sadly omitted in the later 
“Populac” edition of the work. 

“Hindu Arjans, when they first came to India, waged 
a long and destructive war of centunes against the 
aborigines before they could conquer Northern India 
and establish their religion throughout the land. Thai 
the early Hindus would cherish feelings of hostility 
and contempt against these fierce abongines was only 
natural. But times changed, and the millions of 
aborigines at last submitted themselves to the Aryans ' 

1 The point o{ tbw pangnph would hold eves ifitn-as the case 
that the ‘llmda Aryans were not idluamiirrants into India bat were, as 
some BTcheologi'ts hold, meipbers of a race whose earliest traceable 
homeland was a belt of land which inetoded the northernmost portions 
of this anb-contment I must al<o ranark that if it were ]ast to desotnie 
the dispossessed ‘abori^^ines as fierce , their coci^nerors could onlv be 
described as more ‘fierce and mors cnimiii'' at the same time 
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“They adopted ihc nrilization of their conquerors, 
adopteil llicir religion as far as ihe;^ vere alloned to 
do, encaged themsehes in peaceful indu«try an J trades, 
acquired nches and wealth, owned tillages, and eren 
in some instances acquired the religious knowledge of 
Ihcir masters {C/ihanaoyya UptmuKad, IV, 2)* The 
time had come when the Sudras might be formally 
admitted within the pate of Hinduism, and allowed to 
learn the Hindu \cdas. rracti*e Hindu rites, and 
employ Hindu pnests Suen a wise concession would 
base strengthened Hinduism for cser after, and sared 
It from manifold calamities and disasters Dut this 
was not to be The Aryan castes were exclu*ire, and 
they rigorously kept the Sudia out. They prohibited 
him from all religious knowledge and all relipous 
riles, thM made unjust and cruel ciiil and criminal jaws 
against him, and they continued to treat him as an 
outcast and a slave long after he had acquired wealth 
and cniluation and power. Such cruelty brought on 
Its own retribution 

' Millions of intelligent, Tirluous and influeoiial 
Sudras sighed for a reeogniz^ sisius jn the religious 
system of India. 

‘ The time came, and the man A «cion of a respect* 
cd Kshatnya house descended from his status, and pro- 
claimed that virtue — not caste — led to honour 

“Thousands at once came over and joined Gautama 
Buddha, and Buddhism rapidly became a power in the 
land Two centuries after Buddha the Maurya dyna'ty 
became the masters of Northern India They were not 
Kshatnyas, and were therefore looked down upon by 
the adherents of ca«tc What wonder that the great 
Asoka made a clean sweep of caste, and adopted the 

iThe reference {9 to a 91017 10 the Upaai9hMl n-b^reui a Brahmaa 
namcfl Bukra u inOoeetl to teach his reliirioo to a nch Sndra named 
Janagroti ratro7aQa after be hat been offered a thoosand eon's 
and a lot of other thinps and— on top of them all— the Sndra s own 
dani-htcr for awifc It was tbelastiUm as the teacher confesses 
which tnrna the scale of his reluctant mind n favoar of ^rin" lessons 
to his wonld be disciple and also father in law! 
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religion which honoured virtue end inentorious acts 
rather than caste ? 

*‘The same causes must have continued to operate 
during the thousand years after the time of Asoka 
Those to whom Hinduism gave no status must ba% e 
been glad to obtain a stains in the more catholic reb 
gious system Many a virtuous and intellectual 
and wortny member of society, whom ^^aDU ngorously 
excluded from religious ntes and observances, found 
religious consolation, and even learning, fame and 
distinction within the cloisters of vast monasteries 
Indeed, the path to honour was made too easy and too 
wide, hundreds of thousands became Buddhist priests 
in order to live an easy and honoured and slothful life, 
and at last Buddhism tottered to its fall on account of 
Its unwieldy body of idle monks and nuns ^ 

“Then followed a great political revolution Ancient 
nations became enfeebled, ancient dynasties were 
swept away, and by the tenth century, the Hajputs had 
become masters of Northern India Partly through 
innate lifelessoess, and partly through persecution and 
Violence, Buddhism was swept out ot India, and the 
Hindus once more followed one common religion, the 
modern or Pauranik Hinduism 

“An opportunity now presented itself in the 8tb to 
10th century after Christ, (as it had come once before 
m the 8th to 10th century before Christ,) to deal with 
the Sudras in a catholic and kindly spirit, and to admit 
them to the same cDmmon religion and the same 
comnion observances Other nations in the world, — 
among whom caste is unknown — have done so The 
Greeks and their helot slaves have mingled and formed 
the modern Greek nation The patricians of Rome 

1 As I have snsrgested before (p 77) this danger would have been 
obviated if while caste discriminstions were abolished tannyata had 
not been exalted as it was over the rest of the asramat Tba later 
orthodox revivalists however who set np Caste did prscticalt^ nothing 
to reduce the misplaced emphasis on aamijraeo The encouragement of a 
prematore lannyasa inspired not by the ideal of social service but 
by sheer pessunism like that ot the Sanharites is putting a premium 
on what is only an irresponsible 8^-«entxed mode of living 
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aJopIrd the civilizalton of iheir conquerors, 
adopted their religion as far as they were allowed to 
do. cn-nged themsehes inpeaceful indusirj and trades, 
acquired nehes and wealth, owned tilJaccs, and eren 
in some instances aenuired the religious knowledge of 
their masters (6A;<iNd«ijry i Ufarntfatl, IV, 2)» ^The 
time had come when the Sudras might he formally 
admit, cd wiihm the pa e of Hinduism, and allowed to 
1™^.? H ''***•• J'«eh.e Hindu me*, and 

employ Hindu priests Such a wj.e eonce-sion would 
hase strengthened Hiodm.m for eter after, and saved 
It irora manifoM calamities and disasters But tlus 
was not to he The Aryan castes were exelu*tTe,and 
[hey rigorous y kept the Sudra out They prohibited 
him from all religious knowledge and all religious 
rites, they made unjust and cruel einl and criminal Jaws 
« t”’ continued to treat him as an 
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ed I ■ A fcion of a r. -pact 

oln.^d <*“"“'<''1 frem 111! Slala.. aad pro- 

clainiad lhal iirlu^aol ca-la-kd to hoaoiir 


Baddha aad Baddht.m „p,dly bac.ata'a poaar .n tha 
load Two canlanas aflar Baddlia ll>a Jlauna dvna-ly 
became ll.e ma.Iera of Nanhe.n lad, a Th^ „e>e aot 
K'halrjyos aad were therefore looked down upon hr 
the adherents of caMe What wonder that the etest 
Asota made a clean sweep of caste aad adopted the 
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and 0 lot of other th ogg and-00 top of them »ll-the Sudra* own 
daughter for a wife Itwa* the last Hem as the teocher confesses 
which turns the ae^le of h a reluctant mind la favour of eiTW"' icsoas 
to his would be d c pie and also ftther in law! 
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religion which honoured virtue and meritorious acts 
rather than caste ? 

“The same causes must have continued to operate 
dunag the thousand years after the time of Asoka 
Those to whom Hinduism gave no status must have 
been glad to obtain a status in the mote catholic teli 
gious svstem Many a virtuous and intellectual 
and worthy member of society, whom Menu rigorously 
excluded from religious ntes and observances, found 
religious consolation, and even learning, fame and 
distinction withm the cloisters of vast monastenes 
Indeed, the path to honour was made too easy and too 
Wide, hundreds of thousands became Buddhist pnests 
in order to live an easy and honoured and slothful life, 
and at last Buddhism tottered to its fall on account of 
Its unwieldy body of idle monks and nuns ^ 

“Then followed a great political revolution Ancient 
nations became enfeebled, ancient dynasties were 
swept away, and by tbe tenth century, the Hajputs bad 
become masters of Northern India Partly through 
innate lifelessness, and partly through persecution and 
violence, Buddhism was swept out oHodia, and the 
Hindus once more followed one common religion, the 
modern or Pauranik Hinduism 

“An opportunity now presented itself m the 8th to 
10th century after Christ, (as it had come once before 
in tbe 8th to lOlh century before Christ ) to deal with 
the Sudras m a catholic and kindly spint, and to admit 
them to the same common religion and &e same 
common observances Other nations in the world — 
among whom caste is unknown, — have done so The 
Creeks and their helot slaves have mingled and formed 
the modern Greek nation The patncians of Rome 

1 Aa I have BUJisested before (p T7) tliw danger would have been 
obviated if wbUe caste disciimiDirtioiu were abolisbed lanmyaia had 
not been exalted as it was over the rest of the atramat The later 
orthodox reviTaliats however who set np Caste did practicallr nothing 
to reduce the misplaced emphasia on taanyata The encouragement of a 
premature tannyata inspired not by the ideal of social service but 
t>7 sheer pessimism lilce that of ttw Sanharites is putting a premium 
on what 19 onlf an irresponsible self centred mode of living 
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have Tnjsrd \>uli tlie|IcWians and vnth foreign tribes, 
and formed the modern Itahan nation Tlia Sormans 
Jiave mixed with the Saxons in England, and the Franks 
have mixed vrith the Celts in France Even the 
haughty barons of medieval Europe have mued vfith 
their colonii and slaves, and formed the molcm 
nations of Europe Racial di«lineliona and political 
distinctions di*appear one after another,— hut caste dis 
tinctions, never ' 

‘Tlie opportunity was lost Tlie Sudra ea«tcs were 
not admitted within the pale of respectable Ifindui«m 
Once more they were croellT ciebarred from the 
ble*sings of religious instruction and ntes Aryan 
pnests would not o/heute for (hem, and they haa to 
^poiRt Rralimans of ilieir own castes (the Varna 
Orahmans of modem India,) to perform for them 
religious ntes and obsenances in imitation of the 
Hindu ntes 

“More than this,— the Aryan Vaisya ea<ie was now 
permanently disunited into nrotessjon castes— the 
kayasthas. the Vaidyas, the goldsmiths, the potters, 
the weavers and others They were dismhented of 
their ancient privilege of religious knowledge and the 
study of the Veda which now became the monopoly of 
Brahmans And the Brahmans performed rehnous 
Ties for these Aryan castes who bad formerly the pnvi 
lege of performing those ntes themselves 

* Tlius there was a double injustice done, — an injustice 
to the sections of Ae ancient Vaisya caste who were 
dismhented of rehgious learning, — and an injustice to 
the Sudra castes who were siiU left outside the pale of 
the Hindu religion The injustice once again brought 
Its own retnbutioD 

“Fifty railUons of the population of India, formerly 
belonging to the untutored and uncared for Sudra 
castes, have fallen off from the precincts of Hinduism 

J That this last eiclamation was meant only as a feeboir hyper- 
bole and not as a d ctnm to be taken 1 terally is shown by the con 
clndine portion of this excerpt 
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and have embraced tbe faith of Islam India of to day 
IS a house divided against itself 

“The immediate 8ucce«sors of Mahomet were fired 
with a fervid enthusiasm to spread the faith of Islam, 
and to convert all Kafar nations to the religion of 
Mahomet The zeal lasted for a century, and within a 
century from the death of Mahomet, nis religion had 
spread from Persia and Khorasan to Spain 

‘‘/’lie eentunes after, this zeal scarcely survived, and 
when India was conquered in 1194, A D , the conquer 
ors v^ere more eager to extend their dominions, to 
increase their revenue, and to build their mosques 
and palaces, than to convert the Hindus Some acts 
of intolerance are recorded, but no organized attempt 
was made by the Musalman rulers of India to convert 
the population of India into the faith of Islam Wars 
were waged for the conquest of kingdoms and for the 
acquisition of wealth, but History records no wars and 
no systematic efforts to stamp out Hinduism 

“The great centres of Musalman power— the distncts 
of Delhi and Agra, the distncts of Ahmednsgar, Biiapur 
and Golconda, still teem with Hindu populaUon Royal 
power was not exerted in on organized way to convert 
the Kafar millions, and Hindus remained Hindus 

“Nevertheless, by a slow process, which history does 
not record,— but which is well known and universally 
recognised now, — there was a falling off from 
Hinduism there was an occe'sion to the ranks of 
Islam Non Aryan Sudra caste*, to whom Hinduism 
gave no status or position, fell off by the million, and 
“ecured a status and position for themselves by 
embracing the Mahomedan religion A liUle pre«sure 
was required to effect this end, and (his little pressure 
was probably exerted by local Moulvies and Jsgirdars 
Of all the provinces of Northern India Bengal contain 
ed the snimlesl proportion of Aryan population and (be 
largest proportion of Non Aryan population And of 
ihe fifty millions of the Indun Musalmans the Bengal 
Mu<a]mans number about twenty millions 
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“To one who has spent the best part of his hfe in 
observing the habits ana wajs of these Jow.caste Sudra 
Hindus, their rapid cooTersion is not a matter of sur* 
prise. Thirty*five centuries ago, the Punjab A^ans 
debarred the conquered Dasas from all religious obser- 
vances; and twenty-five centuries ago, Vasishtha indig- 
nantly declared in his Dharma Sulra that the Brahman 
who would ofliciate as priest for a Sudra would be 
bom again as a village pig! This feeling of contempt 
for the poor Sudra survives unfortunately to the present 
day. Aryan Brahmans in Bengal will not officiate as 
priests for the Sudra castes, will not accept their offer- 
ings or teach them religion; and Aryan castes hie 
the Kayasthas and Vaidyas carefully avoid the Sudra 
castes, the panahs of Hinduism. The Sudra castes 
hanker after an admission mto the inner circle of Hin- 
duism; they perform Hindu ntes and ceremoniris 
through Brahmans of their own , they are often more 
ortboaox in their beliefs and practices than the hig^r 
castes ; and practically they are Hindus in every sense 
of the word But nevertheless, the crystal bap of Hin- 
duism moves not ; and tbe Sudra castes, eagerly pres 
sing forward from all sides, are still debarred from the 
charmed circle by the adamant w all of caste 1 > 

1 In s footnote at this point, the aotbor after pririn? some instances 

‘ Von Ar7Bn abonpinal tribes, as they rise lo kninfledtfe and cinliza 
tion, adopt Hindu forms and practices, appoint Brahmins of their own 
and settle down as separate Hindu castes, ont«ide the pale of the * 
reco^ised Sudra castes IIindQism tbosas-omes the form of a nun 
bei of concentric circles I The bgbt «f parity and eanctitjr u supposed 
to shine brightest within the loner circle composed of the Brahmans 
and Arran castes and to radiate less and le«s brightly to the second 
circle of Sudra castes, and the third circle of recently Hmdaued 
aboriginal castes 

“These remarlcs do not apply to SeutheiB India where the Hindus 
(Brahmans and all) being of Drandian ttock, the dutinetion between 
Arran castes and hon Aryan castes does not exist. Bot eren there 
the sons of the ancient conrerts to Hmdoism look down, I suppose on 
those who are now gradnaBy dtasnnw closer to Hinduism ” 

If Dntt’s ebserration about tbe racial composition of 6 Indian 
Hindus be true, it is ennons that the Brahmin > on Brahmin clearage 
shonld be the bitterest in S India. 
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“Later rebgions are free from this weakness which 
has crept into Hinduism To the poorest and humblest 
of Buddhists, like Upah and Sunita,' the path was open 
by virtuous conduct and the acquisition of learning to 
honour, to distinction, and to priesthood The poorest 
Christian peasant or labourer is the inhentor of all the 
beautiful moral precepts, all the nch consolations which 
that noble religion can afford to the highest pnnces 
and potentates of Europe He is entitled to the minis 
Iraiton of the highest pnest m the land, and m the e^e 

comer 

of Bengal considers himself a member of a great con 
federation , he is proud of the traditions of^Iahomet 
and of the Arab conquests and cmlization , he listens 
to the teachings of distinguished Moulnes and Maulanas 
who visit Eastern Bengal from distant parts of India 
he looks (onards ^^ecca fire times a day. and utters the 
same prayer which is prescribed for all Mussalmans and 
if he can put bvsome money, he undertakes a visit to that 
holyplaee His placets assured m the great Mahomedan 
community and in the eye of religion, he is not inferior 
to the Sultan of Turkey or the Kbedire of Egypt 
‘ The Hindu religious system gives no such assurance 
and no position of equality to the Sudra castes High 
caste Brahmans will not preach to him nor perform 
rites for him He mav conform to Hindu ntes and 
come closer to Hindu practices but he and his son* 
for endless generations to come must be content to 
hre in the precincts of Hinduism looking rcirrentl) on 
the superior sanctity of the charmed circle and never 
hoping for admission therein for himself or Ins remotest 
descendent The relations between him and the supe 
nor Hindu castes are slight the cohesion of Hinduism 
13 feeble here He does what the Brahmans of 
casic decide for him and what the Panchayei of Ai* 
commumlr think to be nght and proper He remains 
close to Aryan Hinduism from a feeling of re«pect and 
veneration but receives no encouragement and no 
I Upall w*» » barlwr and NoniU a by orijta. 


of cebgion, he is the equal of all other Christians 
humblest Mahomedan cultivator in the remotest 
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assurance, and the Aryan ca®tes wil] never receive him 
as one of their own, as an equal memher of a great and 
common brotherho^ What wonder, when an appeal 
was made to him in a popular wray to tnm el«ewhere 
for consolation and an assured status that he should 
respond to that appeal’ What wonder that twenty 
miuions of the Sudra Hindus of Bengal, who were feehly 
attached to Aryan Hmdiusm by a feeling of admiration 
and imitation, and whom the Aryan Hindus did not 
recoCTize and did not minister to, — «honld have fallen 
off from the Hindu ranks and under some persuasion 
and probably under «ome pressure, secnred for them 
'elves a more assured 'latus by embracing the Maho- 
medan faith’ And if a similar appeal in a popular and 
intelUgihle manner be made again to the lower classes 
of Hindus in Bengal, there can be hltle doubt that those 
whom the caste 8 }'stein so unjustly and cruelly leaves 
in the shade will probably responii to tbe appeal again, 
and some more culhoos may yet fall off from Hinduism 
10 which they are so feebly attached 
**It IS natural for men to 'eek to improve their pos^ 
tion, and the Sadras of India, to whom Hinduism in the 
past and m the present has been so cruel, have sirng 
gled hard to improve their status by accepting Buddhism 
or Vaishnansm or I'laraism or auyihing el'c which has 
offered them a chance All these religions have secured 
most of their converts from tbe Sudra castes of India. 
Hinduism with all its noble traditions, its nch moral 
le«sons, and its anaent wealth of philo'ophy and deep 
thought, has continuously suffered in tbe j>ast by us 
exclusive caste-system In the future, a catholic and 
all-embracing love and a brotherly recognition of equa 
lity may re mule and 'ave, an uncbantahle cxcIu'itc* 
ne«s will disunite and de'troy ” * 
BIGOTRIES-CREEDAL AND RACIAL 
So far I have been dealing with the ravages wrought 
m the Hindu body politic by what may be termed “sane 
ti£«l racialism”, meaning by that term what lies at the 
back of the 'ev ^ cleavages of Touchable-Untouchable, 

1 Op. cjt, VoL ir, pp WISH 
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Dvija Non Dvija, Brahman Non Brahman etc that we Hin 
dus have been ‘religiously* dienshing Now it is the 
fashion in some quarters to compare these differences 
among us to antipathies like those between Catholics and 
Protestants, that once raged in Europe and still sometimes 
raise their head in the modem West (including Amenca) , 
and thus to make out that our own differences are nothing 
peculiar to us But the fact is that the caste differences of 
Hindudom are not at all comparable to the creedal differ 
ences of other communities in their essential respects The 
creedal bigotries of the Semitic religious world ( * * , both 
Chnstendom and Islam ) may not be less fierce, they may 
be even more fierce, than our caste bigotries But 
what we have to note is that the former are creedal, 
while the latter are racial, in their natiue In their 
origin, the antipathies of Caste may be compared, m 
so fax as they are comparable to anything in the West, 
to the relations between the Normans and the English m 
early England, or the relations between the Whites and 
the Reds and the Blacks to Amenca, or, best of all, to the 
operations of the Colour bar ui S Afnca today But, 
frankly racial as these differences are, creed (i e , ‘rebgionO 
can hardly be said to enter into them, and it is with 
$Hneltfie(l rattaUstn that we are here concerned Of such 
racialism, it will be admitted, the institution of lamaistAe 
example, ereellenee Hie disabilities of Caste are such 
as follow one through life for the mere accident of one's 
birth The persecutions of creed, being the outcome of 
‘theological odium’, cease on the adoption fay the perscu 
cuted of the creed of those in power The Jew, for exam 
pie, could escape his disabilities by forswearing his ances- 
tral faith and embracing Chnsdanity, the religion of the 
State , the Protestant ‘heretic could turn Catholic in a 
Ca^olic State, or the Hindu ta/ar turn Musalman in a 
Moslem State, and escape persecution But with us one 
bom an Unapproachable must die an Unapproachable ' 

* Of coortf * sort gf wa» aSorJcd by th# adoption of Slalio- 

tncdonism or Chnstinnitj afwr tho advont of tbr«e fauh« in tbe land. 
The biiUi uvti Hindn fanatleiam «t non llmda cosunQnitioa Uke tb« 
Mopla* recruit^ moatly from tho porjocnted of nindndooj 

i» thns onoily explaisod. Hatred of hteh-caito Hlndof may be eatd to 
rnn in their reins 
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That IS the speciality of Caste It exerts a continuous 
co^sive influence on its victims, while creedal bigotrj 
wll at the worst bum them up As to the relative gravitj 
of the hfe-long suflfenng and humiliabon borne by an 
Unapproachable — supposing the circumstances of his birth 
and hfe have left humamty enough in him for the humili 
ation to be felt as vividly as one might imagine — or the 
scarcely less tnbulations of a high-caste girl who has the 
misfortune to be widowed and has not 'followed her hus 
band’ by committing Salt^ on the one hand, and the qmcL 
ly endmg tortures of a heretic stoned to death or a witch 
burnt at the stake, on the other, I can only recall the 
words of one of the wisest and best of living Hindus It was 
in the year 1925, when many Hindu leaders were pointing 
the finger of scorn to orthodox Islam in consequence of 
the stoning to death of Ahmediyya ‘heretics' by judicial 
process in Afghanistao, while at the same time vastmasses 
of our CO religionists were struggling against the curse of 
Unapproachability cast on them for the cnme only of 
thetr birth, and at a place called Vaikam, m particular, in 
the Hindu ruled State of Travancore, large numbers 
of them were going through the fire of a long-di^wn 
pa<^ive-resistance campaign to vindicate their right to the 
use of a public road which all other men could use, and 
the very beasts also but not they, lest a Hindu temple 
standing within a certain distance of the road be ‘polluted 
by their approach, — it was in these circumstances that 
the editor of the Indian S(K*al Reformtr wrote * Stoning 
to death is not the only form of inhumanity There are 
numerous others which are not so palpably revolting, but 
which are nevertheless equally, if not more, devastating in 
their effects on their victims It is with reference to such 
that the Poet exclaims 

‘Is there no stoning save by flint and rock, 

No desolation but by sword and fire ? * 

It should not be supposed, however, that because sane 
bfied racialism is our speciaJiiy, we have no parallel to 
the cr^al hatred of the Semitic-rebgious world, to answer 


VTh«l B Jt.cfS9-S-25 
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for. Only, it vjould seein, cieedal hatred with us rarely 
took the form of fanatic feroci^, as it did and still does 
with the Semitic religionists With us apparently it was 
a matter of cursing rather than killing Yet the persecu 
tions of the Buddhists and other protestant sects in ancient 
India by the orthodox following the lead of ‘learned' 
zealots like Kumanla are well known to students of history 
Manu himself classes *hetetics’ (interpreted to mean 
Buddhists) with gamblers and liquor sellers, and requires 
their instant banishment from the towns in which they 
live (IX 22o ) That the odium theologicum’ was not 
absent from among the rival orthodox sects themselves, 
the following verses from the Vnddha-EarxUi samhtla are 
witness 

feSTHT IIVS^ II 

3 Mtaft I 
^ ^ ftai ftnTOW: ii 
^ Iw : . II^?>SII 

farepji ffii: IRa^lll 

In these verses the Swa worshipping Brahmans are 
denounced as being as bad as Sudras (evidently a term 
of abuse), unfit to be associated with, and we are told that 
if a Vaishnava venerates m any way gods like Siva and 
Brahma he is born again as a worm in dung Such is 
the piety of the (evidently Vaishnava) author of a 
reputed Smnti * 

SANCTinrO HIMSA 
If there is anything for which Hindu religious tradition 
may claim credit above all other religious traditions, it is 
the doctnn** of universal i — thanks m the main to 

protestant movements like Buddhism and Vaishnavisni 
But even that noble doctrine has been debased by a callous 
pnesthood , so that, m spite of our boasted (dumsa and. 
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indeed, our innate reverence for all forms of life, we must 
confess we are responsible for some of the worst htmst 
perpetrated in the world I am not referring to the ordm 
an difference between our practice and our profession of 
the nhims'j jdea!,— a difference that may be said to be 
inevitable in regard to this as in regard to other ideals 
I am not referring, in fact, to the Aimi/i for which our 
weak flesh, rather than our tviUing spirit, may be held 
dail> responsible I have m mmd nothing less than the 
hiima that ts done la ihe namr */ rtUgion or /‘'r thr tak» of 
r#hjMuj mfrit, not b> the ignorant vulgar, but Ikt Itanfd 
cuslodtant of our rehytott 

First in this category of sanctified himia I would 
mention the custom of burning widows alive with their 
husbands’ dead bodies, — a practice apparently suicidal 
but almost wholly due to the exercise of heavy social 
pressure, not shnnkiog even from physical force on occa 
Sion, tmon its victims It ts now about a hundred years 
since oi/» was made illegal in the whole of Bntish India 
This was rendered possible through the exertions chiefl; 
of Ram Mohan Ray,— him whom you once called a ‘pigmy’ 
in companson with some other religious personalities of 
Hinduooin, while assessing the worth of \Vestern educa 
tion * But the cruel custom ^tiH lingers under pnestl> 
influence, and }ou know, cases of it occur in the country 
now and then to shock humanity s conscience * 


1 The companson was I bebeve between tho medleral mystics 
Nanak ant Cha tanra on the one band aDi) Cam Stohaa Ray on the 
other OiSions as coropiruoos are said to b« that one W3« peculiarly 
unhappy where he who is styled the Father ot Slodern India was 
concernol 

1 The ensfotn of femato infantic Je which I to Satt wss one-* so 
widespread in the country especially m Northern India thon^h equally 
a Tiolatioa of oAimw cannot IbeliCTe be brought under sanctified 
A Risd There is to my knowledire no sacred text directly c table m 
i » defence If howeeer infanticide of any sort was practised by war 
of sacrifice to the de t es it conld be addncM as an instance of sancti 
Sed Aimm As for hnroan saenCee in general, cases of It occasionally 
come before the courts from backward tracts in the country farthest 
from the mflnence of the Satanii- West and it is «« d to Jiaffer yet 
amon; esrta n priestly castes addicted to Saktism in Sonthem India, — 
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Then, with regard to the lovrer animals, the custom 
of sacnficing them to the deities is another instance of our 
sanctified Aimsa Every thinking person will allow that 
what would otherwise be immoral must be deemed the 
more immoral when it is done in the name of religion , 
because its practice is then not only very difficult to eradi 
cate, but apt to discredit the very name of religion We 
call a he that is uttered on oath a perjury, and treat it as 
more blameworthy or diTninal than an ordinary he So, 
too, the slaughter of an innocent creature, earned out *n 
the end tcUh the forms of uUgtan, must be held to be 
more sinful than the same done in circumstances uncon 
nected with religion While such should be the stand 
point of rational men. our pnests look upon ‘religious’ 
slaughter as no htmsa And queer are the arguments by 
whi^ it is sought to be defended It is said to act as a 
check on man s natural tendency to destroy animal life for 
food, by discouraging the consumption of animal food 
outside the sacnficial nte One might as well talk of the 
institution of deposition on oath as providing privileged 
occasions for telling lies, and as being a check therefore, 
on man’s natural propensity to tell lies, by discouraging 
It outside the witness box • The excuse is also historically 
baseless , for animal sacrifices prevailed most when carni 
vorous habits were most in vogue even in the highest 
grades in Hindu society Animal sacnfices therefore 
were not a check on carnivorous habits but rather a reflec 
tion of them If, however, these bloody ntes are claimed 
to be a concession to a natural weakness, then the conces 
sion is clearly a most irreligious one when secular slaugh 
ter IS deemed sinful Next the practice of animal 
sacrifice is said to induce a martial spirit into the saenfi 

the sacrifice beia" ga a to be effected nowoidara only by s oretly dop 
inj OT poiscmm'’ the intended viol «n 

As to the nature of S>tt Albernnie matter of fact obsareat on 
thengh. apparently naive ehows trne ins ght 

If a wife 10"es her bnsband by death she has only to choose 
between two things either to eema n » widow as long as she 1 res or 
to bum herself and the latter erentnally is cons dered the pref nble 
because as n widow she is »U treated as long as she lives ( P tt ly 
e t Voh 111 pp 181 2 1 
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cere , 83 if the valour C’lercised upon poor goats and buffa 
loes were powerful enough to transmute pnestly cowardice 
into martial ardour, or, as if the ‘ungodly’ nations of the 
West which practise no bloody sacnfices were all deficient 
m martial qualities I And not only are Sastras quoted 
in support of such ‘rehgous’ himsn, but, you may be 
shocked to learn, they have even been cited as enjoining 
that It should be done in the hombly revolting way in 
which animal sacnfices are performed by many Sakta 
priests in these parts “The limbs (of the goat) being 
securely tied up with hempen cords, its muzrle being 
stuffed with coir and tightly bound, and all other apertures 
in Its body being similarly stopped up, the attending 
pnests shall fist the victim to death, putting it in a gunny 
Dag if necessary, so that neither sound, nor blood, nor 
ordure may come out of it while it is being offered up to 
the deities ” Such is said to be the injunction of the 
Agamas or Tantras, which are the Sastras followed m 
these horrid ntes Could there be a worse degradation 
of religion ^ One is tempted to ask if this be rehsioo, 
what IS irreligion ’ and, If its^mfesson be Pnests of God, 
who then are Rakshasas ’ There is a fine saying, evi 
dently of aaeient 'heretic' ongin. on the efficacy of bloody 
sacrifices, to be read in the Saosknt story book ^anehalan 
tra, to this effect 

“Trees cut down, and beasts slaughtered. 

And blood spilt about in dirty pools, 

— If these take one to Heaven, 

What takes one to Hell, I pray ^ 

Our orthodox pandits might answer ‘It is such 
heretical questioning that takes you to Hell ' That would 
only be a measure of their slave mentality, showing how 
deeply enslaved their Reason and Conscience have been 
by Tradition and Authonty But it is such a comforting 
thought to remember that m every age and clime there 

* i 

^ ^ li (Tantra HI.) 
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ha\*e been choice spints who hare done their bit to help 
hbcxate our shacUt?d Natural Guides and let them come 
into ihcir own TTie Mahomedan Kabir was one such 
At the sight of a goat being sacnficed, he is said to hare 
exclaimed “Oh, this is the punishment to one who eats 
onlj grass t What then will be the punishment to him 
who eats the flesh of this poor goat^’ But to such a 
question, I fanej, orthodox opolocists Will have theitan 
swerreadj To the scruples oi Conscience the> vnll 
Oppose the authorilj of Scripture and assure you on thfe 
authority of Manu, for instance, that the sacnficer “con 
veys both himself and his victim to the highest place ’in 
Heaven {V 42) Never mind if for the victim the attain 
ment of the promised place in Heaven means cxpenenc 
ing a veritable Hell on earth,— that is to say, if iheTantnc 
Sastras as quoted above are vvorth anything 

The ordaining of silken raiment as particularly holy 
for ntual purposes is another instance, among several 
others that could be mentioned, showing what our sancii 
fled hims/t requires or our irrational aftfmn allows Silk 
IS a substance that is mostly obtained by the scalding olive 
of certain norms, and so what ought on rational grounds 
to have been regarded as distinctly unholy, with regard to 
the ahmta principle, is treated as holy for ntual purposes , 
so that here again, as usual, we find pnestcraft at vanance 
with reason and humanity 

But all this I may say, is as nothing in companson 
with our Caste and Sex incubus, which can glonfy a 
King God as a Sudra lyncher and wife-deserter 

CONCLUSION 

I mus‘ now burg this enormous Letter to a close 

So then in the light of all the facts set out and con 
sideiations urged by me in this Letter, I would humbly 
request you to give your views on the several issues raised 
and topics discussed in its course On some of them, as 
the question of Sita s desertion by Rama, I know you have 
already expressed your opinion But as judges revise their 
own previous rulings in the light of new facts and argu 
ments brought to their notice there mil be nothing amiss 
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in your doing a like thing m this case No doubt, you who 
are one of the most eminent of the world’s Satjagrahis 
are almost the last person to need to have that considera 
tion urged But in urging it I am only excusing what may 
appear to some readers as my presumption in asking you 
to re form your judgment about Rama rajya, and particu 
laily about that Sita affair 

We arc told, when the gods were troubled by the 
demons, they often went to their lord Vishnu for succour 
When the demonic activities of bodies like the Vama 
srama Sangh and the Bharata Dharma Mahamandal, 
south and north of the Vmdhyas, are seeking to peipetu 
ate among the Hindu masses their home-bred “slave men 
tality” and at the same time execrating the Congress engag 
ed in the fight with the foreign * slave holders’ , itisnatu 
ral that jour co religionists filled with misgivings for the 
future of their community should turn to you for lead in 
the fight against such suicidal forces within the commu 
nity And I am sure, in addressing this Letter to you I am 
voicing the feelings of most of your coreligionists who 
have bestowed any thought on those forces and the tremen 
dous “slave-mentality ’’ behind them Against that ‘slave 
mentality”, we hope, you will raise your powerful voice 
as effectively as you have raised it against that other 
“slave-mentality the political counter part, and indeed the 
natural issue, of the home vanety In fact, I am speaking 
for those who like Babu Bhagvan Das believe that the 
gams of the nation's fight under your leadership against 
the forces of darkness in the political sphere can only be 
consolidated by a successful fight against the forces of 
darkness in the socio-religious sphere You have doubtless 
done wonders in this direction already But a fiercer 
and more sustained fight needs to be fought against these 
forces of darkness than you could afford to engage m so 
far And we hope, you will be minded and enabled to 
do It soon In that hope, and widi reverential lov e, 

I remam, dear Mahatmaji, 
Karwar, Yours most sincerely. 

May 1931 S D NADKARNI 




Appendix I 

“RAMA-RAJYA 

The following is an illuminating article by Mr. D. S* 
Deshpande, ^hich appeared, among other 

papers, in the monthly REASO'^ of Bombaj, 
in its issue for May 1935 

— R. D K. 

I would recommend to all who speak and write in 
pious praise of the Ramayeo and like works to read an 
absorbing little book entitled ' On RAMA-RAJYA Etc ’ 
by S D Nadkami (published by the Samaj Samata 
Sangh of Dadar, Bombay) 

I had seen this book reviewed m the papers several 
months ago, and though I had wished to order a copy 
I forgot about it. It was in a shop in the Congress Exhi 
bition grounds at Worli (in Bombay) that I saw its copies 
and bought one As it happened that 1 finished reaaing 
the book at about the same time that I read Mahatma 
Gandhi’s latest statements on what he calls the true Varna 
shram and the position of women in it in the Honjan of 
Sept 28 and Oct 12, I ordered a copy of the book to be 
sent to Mahatraaji, and am awaiting nis views on it 

The book is, as its author calls it, "an Expostulatoiy 
Letter to the Greatest Hindu” (meaning Mahatmaji) 
"from a Critical co-religionist” (that is, the writer of 
it) It IS in reality a reply to a set of apparently infiuential 
people like the Shankaracharyas etc who met in a Con 
ference some years ago, and declared for " Swaraj as we 
had It in the days of Ramchandra ” and also for certain 
other things which showed quite clearly the nature of the 
Swaraj or ‘ Ram-rajya’, which they wanted But it is not 
equally clear why Sjt Nadkaiui has chosen to address his 
‘expostulation’ (or rather indictment) not to any of 
these estimable folk, the real defendants in the case, but 
to Gandhiji, unless it be that he regards him as a judge, 
and then, too, as one known to have betrayed an mjudi 
cial leaning towards the ‘ Rama-rajists ’ by certain of his 
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Utterances, particularly one expressing approval of Rama’s 
abandonment of his wife Sita 

In the hook arc discussed with a cnlical detail and 
scholarly documentation, rare in these dal's ofhunyand 
superficialiti, v-hat are called the three " blots on Rama’s 
escutcheon”, m* the assassination of Vali, theabandor- 
ment of Sita and the decapitation ofShambuk,*>bes]des 
t«o other episodes, \i 2 one from the Mahabharat about 
how Dronachnrya caused Ckalatwa to cut off his own 
nght thumb to offer him ns dak»hina ( preceptor’s fee ), 
and another from the Shrimad-Bhagavat relating to the 
Vaman Axatar After subjecting these time-honoured sto- 
nes (’’skeletons in the cupboa^ of our heritage”, as they 
arc called in the book ) to a close examination both 
ethical and litcrarj, Mahatmaji’s expostulator goes on 
to consider the broader questions of Varna, Ashram, 
women’s position, Ahimsa, sectananism etc I am parti 
culaxly interested in the fimt named subject I find that 
some of the points brought up by Sjt Nadkami on this 
head ore answered explicitly or implicitly in Mahatm^i’s 
latest statements on the subject, and it seems only fair 
to his expostulator as well as to him to say that the 
latter has conceded most of the former’s points alreadj 
But the points raised on the question of Varna and 
Heredity on pages 69f of the book call for an answer, 
and I am anxious to know what Mahalmaji has to saj 
on them 

I must confess, however, that I at first found it hard 
to accept many of the statements that Sjt Nadkami 
makes in the book But as there is an engaging ardour 
in the argumentative parts of the book, and a challenging 
sincenty is apparent through the whole of it, I marked 
some passages for verification, though 1 could not impugn 
off-hand the authenticity of any of them I have been 
enabled by now to Nenfy most of them to my satisfaction 
I must say, however, that I have as yet hardly got over the 
disagreeable shocks I felt lo reading certam portions of 
the book, in spite of its fascmating style That is why 
I am as eager to know what Gandhiji has to say in 
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leply to this Expostulatoiy Letter to him, as I was 
to read its pases* 

I^do rot claim to know the author of this "Rama- 
rajya But the occurrence of certain expressions in the 
book, such as “ Rama’s Monkeys’ Raj ” for British rule 
( pp 66 & 77 ), the description of Clive as "the forcer 
and founder of the British Croptre in India, who died 
by his own hand ” (p 5), and the story about Miss Kathe- 
rine Mayo being the Kaliyug Avatar of Sita (p 13), 
confirm me in my conjecture thit it must be the gentle 
man of the same surname whom I met in a railway 
carnage between Bangalore and Belgaum in the Chnst 
mas week of 1927-28 I saw him engaged in a lively 
discussion conducted in Sansknt with two Mysorean 
astrologers I was informed on enquiry that he had 
baen a Shastn in a Pathshala somewhere on the Konkan 
coast * I even remember to have tned to make fun of 
the debaters m Sansknt by asking them whether it was 
sansknt ‘ < i e , cultured or lawful > to talk in Sansknt 
»n a railway carnage in the presence of Mlenchhas, but 
the Mysoreans jokingly assured me that the old rules, 
if there \vere any against such conduct, did not bind them 
any longer, since their fnend ( Sjl Nadkami ) had made 
a new Smnti which abrogated all the old ones • I then 
asked if the Kaliyug had ended fora new Smnti to be 
made to supersede Parashara’s ( which is believed to be 
the Smnti fox this Yug) The ex Shastn said that it was 
Gandhi-yug now. Kali yug having ended with the coming 
of Miss Mayo and, on being asked how, he told me 
that quaint story retailed in the footnote to page 13 of 
this book 


^ A« ft maltet ol Iftot Mt NidkiiTin ot Sanscrit 

etc u the Government nigb School at Earwar h « nat re town 
BOmewheie on the Eonkan cout ae it ib referred to above and 
that was eomo time before the 'Son Co-operation Movement The 
coaveTsation having been condneted in Sanskrit and the Sanskr t 
for a school being patha tala it ia quite likelj that the writer of 
the above article was misled into thinking that the anthor of 
RAMA. RAJTA. iras a Shastn in a Path shala instead of a master in 
a High School 


-R D h 
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Be that as it may, I would fervently appeal to all 
Hindus who are not incapable of thinking for themselves, 
or who can keep their natnds open to fresh light, not to 
fail to read this most sbmiUating book No doub^ in 
spite of Its engaging style, it may give rude shocks to the 
self-complacency of some But seekers after Truth should 
persist and try to meet appeals made to Reason and 
/ onscience by the same sort of arguments 

Readers of the book will find that the much boosted 
Bhagavad Gita is not left untouched in it People who try 
1o read Rationalism, Psycho-analysis and what not into 
the over worked Gita, — as does hfr M V V K Ranga 
chan for one,- — will do weU to meet, if they can, the 
shrewd comment and exhaustive arguments in the section 
on ‘The Gita’, m which certam unhealthy passages in the 
* Lord s Song ’ are refreshingly dealt with- 

The question of the ethical valuation of the Ramayan 
has ]ust now some topical mterest lent to it for Marathi 
readers by the fact that a controversy on the subject is 
going on m the columns of the Dmjan manihr, the newly 
started Marat^ magazzne in Bombay, following a contn 
bution to Its first number from Mr B V Jadhav, the 
ex Nimister, on ‘ The Lesson India has learnt from the 
Ramayan ’ I am sure those of my readers who can follow 
Marathi will also benefit by this controversy 

D S DESHPANDE. 




A GLANCE AT THE FOREWORD OF 
Mr. B. G KHER’S 

Ki. ij on® nothing so much as the reiteration 

y old Kaspw of his self-complacent remark on the car 
nage called The Battle of Blenheim’ 

But ’twas a famous victory • ” 

Robert Southey has not lived or sung in vain For 
M Kaspar has his antitype among the living — 

r H ^ particularly in view 

ot the following correspondence 

“Dear Mr Kher, — By general repute (or, rather, by 
common consent) you are known to me as havmg once 
been a very capanle teacher I remember a lawyer 
frjead of mine here particularly recalling with admira 
tion his contact (as a student) with yourself as a fellow 
m Wilson College, Bombay * That emboldens me to 
approach you — once mote— after a lapse of some 10 
years— with my revest to help me in a missionary 
undertaking of pubfic enlightenmeDt It concerns us 
all as followers of the Hin^ religion, of which I look 
upon you as one of the most eminent and worthy pro. 
fessots I only wish you to be worthier than you are 
by looking at my picture of ‘Kama rajya’, at least so far 
as It bears on the case of Sita 1 am epeaktng of my old 
pubbcation (1932) of RAMA RAJYA of which I have 
arranged the pubhcaUoo of the 2nd edition You may 
remember, at the time of its first publication, arrange, 
ments had been made to include a Foreword from you 
But owing to the incarceration of yourself along with 
most others of the nation’s leaders after the 2nd R T 
Conference, it did not materialise The book came 
out without your expected Foreword It was, however, 
well received in almost all quarters of the press, in 
India and England There are some shght additions 
and alterations to occur in the 2ad edition So, if you 
wish to have a look at these before you pen your 

* Thii H a Bfitiah Ptot»»tont Christian Misjionary Institotlon 
—SDN 16 8-40 
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Foreword, I think I shall have to arrange for the press- 
sheets to be sent lo you as soon as they are ready ; or 
shall I send copies only of the addenda etc. ? 

“The accompanying extracts from what is expected 
to be an Introduction to the book by a pucka for shall 
I call him ‘hard-boiled’ ? ) Rationalist — rather severely 
critical of one who calls himself a ertlteal co-rehgionist 
of Gandhiji — will give you an idea of the scope and 
nature of the book. 


“If you are pres<>ed for time, year own Foreword need 
extend to no more it>!m a dozen hues. Even lialf a 
dozen or five will do- I don't expect them to be wholly 
commendatory. Perhaps 1 would prefer them to be 
such — particmarly in view of my pncka Ratio nalis t 
friend’s partly hostile Introduction-* Only, let not yours 
he quite non-committal, as was Abraham Lincob’s 
famous remark : ‘For those who hke this kind of book, 
this is the kind of book they wOl like.* 

“1 do have a sort of answer to my Rationalist fneod'a 
rather sarcastic question, when he wonders whether 
I am going to set np my own ism.* 1 may say that 


1 tlie 

s “tVbilc tbe aothor'a aun » to lead tli« reader to tbe rationaliatio 
oatlook aad to plead for It in all apberea (p 66), be does It as lus 
title Indicates, not from the etandpoint of one who disovos all 
Jleligioa, bnt as the of hie nominal addressee, ‘Mahatma* 

Gandhi, ‘the Greatest Bindn of the a^ In this node of appeal 
there mMj lie some heaatj. as the aothor endenUr belisres there 
IS —not to mention the safeCr of the proceeding I hep, howerer, to 
differ ^ Xadkami pleads as a rehpioniit (albeit rationatiitieallr 
inclined) to another relipionlst ridden, as the latter is, hj ‘slar^ 
mentalitr', beeanse of the fandamental ancestor-worship in hu mak^ 
up Woold it not hare been intellectaallp more honest, if rather 
more precarious or less safe, for the rationalistic expostnUtor to 
stand clear from the ground of relipon and meet hu obscurantist 
addressee, howerer '^eat' a Stndo he m»j be, with the weapons of 
reason alone (or Reason and Cenacience as our author calls them) f 
If Mr XadkarnI Is not ^oin? to break with Mr Gandhrt erer- 
chanffing ‘Hindalsm’ or any other brand of religion, with tome dash, 
as it is bound to hare it, of obsenrantism or irrationalisa In it,~ 
then 1 ask, U Mr Nadkaml to fashioa and set up his own ism, 
free from all such taints t I wonder ” 

-8. D IC-S-tO. 
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my RAAIA RAJYA is vulually— or xmplicity — a case 
made out for the prodoctioo of a new Smrjti for this 
80 C 10 religious document round which to rally 
all Hindus and would be Hindus — in short, a New 
Testament of Hinduism, — the idea of which was 
broached by me as far back as 1927 and has been 
widely discussed and spnpalhetically received in all 
progressive quarters of Hmdudom 

“Before closing, I may introduce m)self to you as 
the founder of the HINDU SABHA, Karwar, a body 
which, founded in 1927, has nmr yet been aSbated 
to the Hindu Maha Sabha — ^Yours sincerely,” 

Sd/- S D NADKARNI 
“Karwar, ISth July, 1940 ” 


“Dear Mr Nadkami,— Your letter of the ISth July 
I disagree mth the conclusions id your Book and also 
differ from the views expressed in the introduction 
1 will say so in my Foreword emphatically If you are 
agreeable I will send you a very short Foreword as soon 
as I receive your reply —Yours sincerely, Sd/- B G 
Kher D/- Bombay, 19lh July, 1940 *’ 


“Dear Mr Kber, — Yours of the 19th Yes, I am 
agreeable to your proposal If it is not }ust what I 
wanted, it is the next best that I could have For, how 
ever ‘slashing’ your Foreword might be, 1 would prefer 
It to one, however laudatory, from many another 
quarter I would look askance only at the non com 
mittal sort of rhmg illustrated by Lincoln’s famous gibe 
at wishy washy reviewers, already quoted I am breath- 
lessly waiting for your bit. short and — if not sweet — 
pungently jdeasant, as I expect it to be — Yours 
sincerely, 

Sd/- S D NADKARNI 


“Karwar, July 22, 1940 
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“P S — Aj to my faith in poor mart)rred SiU,* I so 
very anxious that either I shouH eyte your soul or you 
should save mine ' So it is only (or, rather, nothing 
less than) a question of our souls as Hindus 

Sd /- S D NADKARNI 


“Dear Mr Kher, — Please treat my letter of the 22nd 
as — if not cancelled (for nothing is really cancelled) 
— modified to next to*oothiag by what follows * 
“Receired your kind farour of the 19lh I thank 
you for your prompt reply to my humble request for 
your Foreword to my RA\IA RAJb'A, which I mtend 
to get brought out again shortly ^ou hare been 
pleased to warn me in your own gentle way that the 
Foreword inll, instead of echoing my sentiments, be 
emphatically adrerse I shall be thankful ereo for 
«u“n a Lind of Foreword, and for the following reason 
'The infalhbih^ of certain news as regards the 
nghteossness of the conduct ofRamachandra m three 
or four matters of ntal interest —(1) the abandonment 
of Sita, (2) the Samboka affair (3) the uoproroLed 
attack on and a’^sas^utatioo of vVh and the d^posal of 
his dominion on a creature of his own, for which only 
a ‘reason of State* could perhaps be pleaded, ana 
(4) the pnnees Rama and Luuhmana rying with each 
other in making game of the poor lore-lom Surpanakha, 
and her final mnulation and disfigurement — not quite 
unproToked, I admit, if the «fory is to be taken at its full 
face value, — at the hands of the ‘chivalrous Laksh 

t This u B glance at the remark vhieh thu wTi*ez heard the 
Hoatle Hr Kher (m he then was) ntt»r a ina*s meetmf at Ankola 
on JI»T ■*i> 1939 It wag a passing fling—d ch»ap one at that— 
which he mdnlc'ed m whQe contiastuig the ma^enalism of the West 
with onr ancient spintnal t» ’ There were amongst ns said he 
some Western inflnenced people who wonld hare adnsed Shn Bama* 
Chandra to proseente the slanderer of hu wife Sita for defamation 
ralh'r than gire her op to please hu people os he did so nil se lfishl y 
—I hop^ that what might pass as elap^rap at a masa meeting might 
not siimTe calm reflect on in hia *tudy Jly hope has anfortnnat*ly 
been balked Smnmf agamst the light, Mr Kher has been consist nt 
la his obliqni'7 — S D N 16-8*40 
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mana, — has been nreTaiUngpractically unchallenged in 
our society for sucn a \ery long lime that ecarcely anj- 
l^dy has so far considered it neces«ary to reconsider 
that view c\en in the light of modem and enlightened 
ideas of justice and fairpiay I have humbly challenged 
the \ahait) of the current news about Rama’s conduct, 
aod if my views are opposed by the weighty views of 
® in your position, tne matter is sure to provoke 
thought lo our society^ and this itself will be no small 
gam lo the cause of higher morality between man and 
man (and, 1 may add, between man and beast) 

"I may add here that as regards the Vab episode, 
even if we assume that King Vah gave some cause 
to pnnce Rama for interference by abducting and mis 
using Sugriva’s wife, that by itself would not justify 
Rama in Bestowing Vah’s wife (or rather widow) upon 
Sumia Even if we a«$urae that the good lady’s 
Wishes or preferences were consulted in the matter, yet 
I may humbly be permitted to submit that Ino trronys 
cannot tnahe ant ughi 

* I am, therefore asaio requesting you to send me 
your Foreword, whether favourable or otherwise — 
Yours sincerely, 

Karwar, 26 7 40 Sd /- S D NADKARNI 

The pleading of these roy letters— not to mention the 
argument of the book — has apparently had no more effect 
on the case hardened conscience of Mr Kher than the 
proverbial water on a duck's back 

It IS, howe> er, not so bad or hopeless as u may look 
at first, sight There after all, a silver lining to the 

• In my book I hare not touched on this episode wh ch was the 
prune Or motiTO cause the direfnl apnop aotoeay of all Rama g sjb 
sequent mj»adTentnree as readers of the Ramanyana may note I hare 
not dwelt on this skeleton u» the Ramanyanic copboa^ mainly for 
the reason that the episode can «an»ly be aa d to hare any soc o- 
rebgioos bearing or significance for present day Hindadom There 
IS ijo clear cot moral issue aTOlred though it may serrs to debunk 
the reputation of the King Ood Rama 
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cloud of Mr Kher’s ancestor worship The hold of Con 
\ention is so strong on Mr Kher’s mind that he has been 
forced to take shelter under the plea, threadbare at best, 
that we must not judge past worthies for ‘unworthies’) 
by the moral standards of our time, but only or mainly 
by the standards of thetr own times Apart from (he 
fact that those standards can only be conjectural ones 
for us of these days, the use of the argument itself is some- 
thing to the good It IS a tacit confession that the beau 
ideal — the «« plu$ ultra — of the Rama rajyists might fad 
when subjected to the test of Jess ancient or more modem 
ideas it IS an admission— implicit it may be— that there 
has been or may be, with the process of time, a progr»s 
in our ideas of good and evil 

That consolation apart, the argument that we must 
judge our ancients by the standards of our ancients ts one 
which will strike the meanest ictelligeDce (if freed from 
the trammels of 'the monster Custom' ) as being obstiuc 
tive< tf not subversive, of all ideas of human progress 
m the moral sphere Only a misplaced ancestor worship 
could reconcile us to so base an advice as that we should 
be /«I«< lo ourathu m order to be true to our ancients 

("It is the base people that say, *We shall have none 
but our father's well to <hiiik from’, who continue to 
dnnk its brackish water ”) 

The plea that "there is no use applying present-day 
standards of morality to legendary times and apportioning 
blame” could have held water, if our hoary civdizatiOD 
had been, like an Egyptian mummy, dead lifeless, a 
thing of the past But those legendary tunes live in us, 
the ‘living past' is with us now, and seeks to drag us back 
to itself I need not labour the pomt, which the reader 
will find already anticipated and dealt with on pp 21, 

41, and 43, of the test 

Apart from the developing social consciousness and 
moral standards of a people, which admittedly admit 
of progress, — is there no su^ thing as an absolute ethical 
norm, the objective counterpart of the still small voice’ of 
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werlastiiw^n clime — 'the \oice of God, which is 
voice I believe wliere w ^ 

jng Rama r^eaTme;! of 

from the MahnllSll * ‘ “ fas witness the quotation 

sage Valmiki h^lf P ^ °f the book ), and the 
Sita What ha^r^jl^ abandoning his 

say to these’ ^her, to 

Valnuki and VyaVa ’ r wisdom than 

only that can *he Devil 

I ha^^Jen^of interpretation 

one he verse, IX 32, i- not the correct 

equally agamst'^sS ^i” ^ agamst common sense 
authorities^ t^e cnm* ^ recognised 

doTOwards M? SanUra 

Hindus svhose moral of those 

(which as heS ha “"«'*''<>'» 'S»">st the traditional 
literal ) mtemretai^ftf of *“ *° 'Ite “l>«°ns and 

they run coJ5[!I“,‘''’"u°' “ttent eomposmons wherever 
whim™ sense of an?*',' awakened consciences but m 
them take those woAra?,!.”'"'^''’ “ i°° Ptif erful to let 
ae the relics of a bvnnn.' 'i “ft* treat them 

“wn Mr Kher andffi^dkS enlightened than their 
eophisticaled of Ih^rhii^'f’'’'' "('f''' to the first th- 
among professors' of th^H^nd'"* l' distinguished 

fcotnoletopage 64of ihebiok " ““"‘1 

at wlSt'Sd^n''"* ’"‘"''ll.®'’ at those who he says scoff 

mml“VcraTn„To?^%^“ “""1 “ wSf 

sympathy for sS,r°' '",/?t reverence for age or for 
tion to be put on lhis\is Wf '("'^r ahantable mterpreta 
”1 the Augean stihln, S “ * ta^tmers-the cleansers 
fiaidatoraoftheSfLw'S,,''^""''! 'asacies the 
though the finest m tT>» of our ancient culture 

and glononsly unique m ,7°'’'' "E"™' tespecls 

Pretation I Lv ?,? V" ~tlie most charitable inter 

jyho labon' ,7 .mprove‘’?h s scoff a, ,hSe 

age and suffen?^ hea „ Ventage is to say that 

-listing Ha aSJpf othr 
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his musty and deletenous but blindly chenshed ideals 
cnticised in the cold light of Reason as motived by the en 
lightened Conscience of those reformers 

To think otherwise, or to suppose that Mr Kher can 
find It in hi3 heart to blame (instead of blessingl reformers 
who so selflessly, and even self-sacnficingly, devote them 
selves to nghting age-old wrongs, as being without any 
'sympathy for sufifenng’, would be both an insult to his in 
telligence and a charge of heartlessness against a naturally 
good hearted eml/eman hke him In fact, it would be hke 
charging an honest man with falsely raising the cry 
of 'Stop thief against another honest man who is pur 
suing a thief 

Perhaps Mr Kher’a case only illustrates the difficulty 
even for educated people who can think for themselves, 
but are traramelJed by professional prospects or political 
ambitions, to break through the crust of inherited preju 
dices and prepossessions. Their shortsightedness is only 
to be deplore 

If the closing cant of Mr Kher s about ' unsettling 
chili'en’s faith’ —m what’ — even a Sudralynchingwife- 
deserting King God —were to prevail, then would Hindu 
dom continue to be, and deserve to be the door mat of 
the nations The fate of Jewry will be the fate of 
Hmdudom, if Hindudom wake not up betimes from the 
stupor of such faithless ‘faith’ as Mr Kher chenshes, or 
perhaps only afreets with ultenor motives 

ft 1 

^ ii 

Gita, IV 7-8 

I am very grateful to Mr Kher for his Foreword, but 
for which I should have had no occasion to take this quite 
necessary (though rather lengthened) glance at the men 
tality that it represents 

Auf'iefWo } s D NADKAKNI 
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The object of this book, as I take it, is to provoke us 
all to re-think accepted notions, in particular the supposed 
‘ideal’ nature of Rama rajya or Rama’s Kingdom This is 
usually taken for granted, and Rama rajya looked upon 
as if It were the veritable Kingdom of God on earth In 
the second (but equally important) place, the aim of the 
book IS to get us to revise our notions of those ancient 
compositions whose doctrines have been treated as ‘gospel 
tiutn’,— as immutable canons of conduct for our society 
in all ages In short, RAMA RAJYA is a sustained and 
closely reasoned protest against those who would have 
us all hark back to ‘the good old days' (of several miUen 
mums ago) indiscnmmately 

Mr Nadkarni, its author, is not a revolutionary He 
IS a rebel, — rather, a passionate protestant — against the 
‘established’ socio religious order This supposed esta 
bhshed order is really a system that is blindly acquiesced 
in by the populace and sustained with no more life-force 
(f/ort titat) than a benighted inertia— practically unchal 
lenged because few dare to challenge or question those 
age-old ideologies behind that order Mr Nadkami is not 
for ending that order, but for mending it, even wholesale 
if need be, -overhauling it from top to bottom That is 
only a step removed from revolutionary reconstruction 
That being granted it may at first sight seem to be a 
mere verbal distinction, whether you call one like Mr 
Nadkami a revolutionary or a protestant reformer (or 
‘reformist’) It is true, nobody can work in a vacuum, 
and even ilie greatest revolutionary ha« to have his feet 
upon the ground, though his head may be in the clouds 
Still there is a real distinction between the revolutionary 
proper and the reformist proper, and the single step 
thit separates one from the other is all important 

Certain institutions have served their purpose, in 
a way, in their day, supposing they were conducive to the 
good of the community at large in their day But to 
foist them upon us long after they have outlived their 
usefulness (if any), as &ough they were sacrosanct, or 
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his must 7 and deletenous but blindly chenshed ideals 
cnticised m the cold light of Reason as motived by the en 
lightened Consaence of those reformers 

To think otherwise, or to suppose that Mr Kher can 
find It m his heart to blame (instead of blessing) reformers 
who so selflessly, and even aelfsacnficingly, devote them 
selves to righting age-old wrongs, as being without any 
‘sympathy for suffering’, would be both an insult to his in 
telhgence and a charge of heartlessness against a naturally 
good hearted gtnlletnm bke him In fact it would be like 
chargmg an honest man with falsely raising the cry 
of 'Stop thieP against another honest man who is pur 
suing a thief 

Perhaps Mr Kher’a case only illustrates the difficulty 
even for educated people who can think for themselves, 
but are trammelled by professional prospects or political 
ambitions, to break through the crust of inherited preju 
dices and prepossessions Their shortsightedness is only 
to be deplore 

If the closmg cant of Afr Kher’s about "unsettling 
children’s faith’ —in what even a Sudra lynching wife- 
deserting King God— were to prevail, then would Hindu 
doni continue to be, and deserve to be, the door mat of 
the nations The fate of Jewry will be the fate of 
Hindudom, if Hindudom wake not up betimes from the 
stupor of such faithless ‘faith’ as Mr Kher cbenshes or 
perhaps only affects with ulterior motives 

37K?! I 

vjrr n 

Gita, IV 7-8. 

I am very grateful to Mr Kher for his Foreword, but 
for which I should have had no occasion to take this quite 
necessary (though rather lengthened) glance at the men 
tality that it represents 

} S D ^AD^^I!M 
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These five a man should ever bless, to the undoing of 
his great sins) 

It 13 worth while notmg that almost every one of 
these ladies is ‘a woman with a past’ This beatification 
of Sita with the rest of them is now part of the 
orthodox tradition But like almost everything else 
that may be good in that tradition, the verse in ques 
tion may he recited by the most bigoted of our bigots 
in mere mechanical fashion, as a magical formula, as it 
were, — with nothing like a real spiritual significance 
attached to it Yet the verse itself is a monument of the 
idealism of our ancients, — now, alas, degraded in the 
mouths and hands of a degenerate and degenerating 
priesthood' * The pnesthood is supposed to have a func 
tion m the history of cmltzation It is the preservation 
and transmission of prophetic dispensations I myself, as 
a Marxist, believe in neither prophet nor pnest But 
if *Hindudom’ (as Mr Nadk^ni calls the congenea of 
castes called Hindu) needs a prophet or can do with one 
at this juncture, I believe it wifi be in the person of 
one like my friend Mr Nadkami There is a method in 
his madness, which, while some may despise, others will 
envy or admire 

But, be that as it may, what religionist, after reading 
Mr Nadkami’s plea, as earnest as it is learned, dare 

^ The tollaviav past&ge lO the ^adresa delivered on Jan 3 1932 
to a social of the Kaiwar High Sohool bj Mr T R Divekar the 
then Divisional Forest Officer Earirar as its president has 
been bTOag;lit to tay notice bj Mr Nadkami as illastrative of the 
lengrths to which the degeneration I am speaking of has been 
canted and as bearing on the virtne or the need of nnsettlmg 
the minds of the joasg 

la toy childhood I remember a particularly revolting and 
sickening story of obedience which ased to be recounted at Sirtatu 
[Hindu mosico spintual rhapsodies] with gusto, and which the 
audience was expected to admire as a piece of Patttrata Vharma 
[a devoted wife s devoir] Wo were told of a [ lord of a 

husband or grand husband] who was eo enamoured of a prostitute 
that be began to waste away as he had very little of this worlds 
goods to win ills way to the prostitute s favour The wife then rose 
to the heights of Satidhanna [a ehattc wife s devoir] She served 
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unalterable for a1! time like 'the law of the Medes and 
Pcrsians’.—is ii not the height of suicidal folly, racially 
speaking’ It undoubtedly is- And the modem-educated 
orthodox among us do seem to see the folly, as they admit 
(m the words of one of them) that *'// tre dtd today what 
the people did several thousands of years ago, we must 
receive judgment according to our deserts and present-day 
standards ’ Yes, there ivc are That some of them 
refuse to be disillusioned even at this late hour is no fault 
of their heads but rather of their hearts and their vested 
interests 

Mr Nadkami is an attivealus dmMi m reference to 
Rama only so far as he is concerned as an ’atUvralus dft' 
for canonizing (at least) two of Rama's victims, namely , 
Sita and Sambuka His is not a plea for de-canonizmg 
Rama He is prepared to give him hia due, as one is 
expected to give even the Devil his due. 

As regards the sanctification of Sambuka. it may pass 
as a gesture of reparation for past wrongs from the pn 
vilegM classes to their under-dogs But the underdogs 
themselves, now roused to a sense of their human rights 
and dignity, do not seem to be hankering after such a 
gesture from their erstwhife liege lords 

As for the canonization of Sita, I can tell Mr 
Nadkami that she is already 'canonized , or 'beatified , or 
whatever you call it Her name figures, he may recall, 
among the 'Five Blessed Ladies’ whose names every 
orthodox Hindu is expected to repeat the first thing in the 
morning — strung together in a well known Sanskrit verse 
(ui which by the way, for — we meet with the 

very common but incorrect reading of — a sole 

cism for five virgins — for they were none of them virgins 
and in the second place even if they were, that would 
rot be the proper word for it grammatically) The verse 
IS as follows . 

cim am i 

(Ahalya Draupfldi St'a Tara, and Mandodan like- 
wise — 
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These five a man should ever bless, to the undoing of 
his great sms ) 

It IS worth while noting that almost every one of 
these ladies is ‘a woman with a past’ This beatification 
them is now part of the 
orthodox tradition But like almost everything else 
that may be good in that tradition, the verse in ques 
tion may be recited by the most bigoted of our bigots 
in mere mechanical fashion, as a magical formula, as it 
were, — with nothing like a teal spiritual significance 
^Jtached to it Yet the verse itself is a monument of the 
idealism of our ancients, — now, alas, degraded in the 
mouths and hands of a degenerate and degenerating 
priesthood’ * The priesthood is supposed to have a fonc 
tion in the history of cmlizatioo It is the preservation 
and transmission of prophetic dispensations I myself, as 
a Marcist, believe m neither prophet nor pnest But 
if Hmdudom’ (as Mr Nadkami calls the congeries of 
castes called Hindu) needs a prophet or can do with one 
at this juncture, I believe it will be in the person of 
one hke my friend Kir Nadkami There is a method in 
his madness, wluch, while some may despise, others will 
envy or admire 


But, be that as it may, what religionist, after reading 
Mr Nadkarni’s plea, as earnest as it is learned, dare 

> The followiDj: passsge in the nddrese deliTered on Jan 3 1932 
to a social ol the Karwat High School by Mt Y R DiTekar the 
then DiTisioaal Forest Officer Earwar as its president has 
been bron^ht to my notice by Jfr badkarni as illnstratiTe of the 
lengths to which the deBeneration I am speaking of has been 
carried and as beannj; on the eirtne or the need of onsettlme 
the minds of the young 

In my childhood I remember a particularly revolting and 
sickeninc storv of obedience which used to be recoonted at ATirtaxs 
rnindu mns oo spintnal rhopsodiesj with gnsto. and which the 
audience was expected to admire as a piece of Patxtrata Lhanna 
[a devoted wife a devoir] We were told of a [ lord of a 

husband or grand husband] who waa ao enamoured of a prostitute 
that he began to waste away as he had very little of this worlds 
goods to wm his way to the prostitutes favour The wife then rose 
to the heights of Satidharma [a chaste wife g devou] She served 
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object that our quasi rationalist surgeon is onlj bent 
on amputating septic tissues, when in fact he is most 
careful— in my opinion, more careliil than he need have 
been, — to engraft healtby tissues (or, rather, what appear 
to him to be such), in place of the isea«cd and disablmg 
ones, on to the Hindu body politic ’ 

Even if It be proved that Kama never lived, or that 
Hama was the hero of a ‘dramatized dream’, as is the 
iashion nowadays with a scbooj of Rationahsts to treat 
every epoch maker of the past, even then, I say, the 
argument of the book wjl stand, for it is not concerned 
at all with the historian (or the contrary) of the ‘King 
God Hama, but with etlucal assaying of the order of 
ideas associated with that name Even if Rama were 


th« proalitat« la rangai meouU capacities witli inch derotion that 
•he obtained a boon £roni tbepmtitate B7 this tune the 'jftt.ld 
fhosband lord] had wasted aw«^ to a aJtetetoa thronph his nnreqoited 
pasaioa. ^ another height o/Ssti dhansa was scaled h/the aohJe 
Fstimta [deroted wife) She aetsallr earned her hnibaad to 
the honse of the prostitnte and there the cnitain wu n&it down 
with, of eoar«e tomoltoas applaose from all who saw this sopreme 
act of Sati dbaima. 

"1 hare gone into these nAssToiuj details in order to throw into 
relief oar trsditionat bsckgroond of beliefs With anch a back 
gronnd it IS eren snore neceasac/ than it would be otherwise to 
break new g^ond We are too prone to obe^ Oar /oocg men and 
chQdten, therefore seed all the more to know that in mere obedience 
there is no Tirtae that it i# rather the badge of the slaTe while 
we who are older need to keep reminding onr*elres that 
anrensomng obedience obedience which is not willing obedience 
which u inspired b^ fear is not worth banng at an^ rate for 
oar children 

I hope the Head master is not regretting hanng asked me to 
address this Gathering I earnestly hope he u not thinking that 
I am unsettling the minds of his yonng charges and making his 
work and the work of his assistants more difficalt than it already 
IS Bnt I speak out of a certain bitterness of heart, a heart is 
which all the forces snironadmg my childhood appear to hare 
conspired to implant almost ineradicabiy the seeds of fear I almost 
said cowarfice which it has cost me conscious effort often of a 
painful kind to oTercome. Eren today though I do not beliere 
in ghosts I hare net quite lost my fear of them eren today In 
the presence of those la sathority I Imre the old school hoys 
in" of heart for no earthlr reawins 1 hare to conquer it with 
an^effort of the will and this is so unnecessary waste of ntal power 
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proved to be an unhistorical figure, Mr, Nadkami's 
critique of Rama raj'ya will not be undermined. It will 
stay, all the same. To adapt Wordsworth’s lines,— 

The faith and morals will hold, 

^Vhich Nadkami holds. 

For RAMA-RAJYA expounds 

Truths that wake. 

To perish never. 

Lastly, RAMA-RAJYA is not a work of art. It does 
not purport to be, nor js it claimed to be an ‘original’ 
piece of literature. It is pre-eminently a piece of 
criticism. But as a piece of criticism it borders 
on ‘original’ creation. Even in cntical wnting 
there is such a thing as originality, and Mr. 
Nadkami’s work Is full of it. Diogenes the philosopher’s 


that caa 700 wonder it I wish to »»re ay yonor fnradi, the boys ot 
today, from this anneoessary waste t 

"It IS the pririlepe ot yoath to do and dare, to soar into the 
enpyreoa where oat tradea wiafs wiU ao lon;e> take as Fot 
llearm'e sake Jet ns act clip tbcir glcnons wiapr or treigb thrai 
down with the toad ot ia the aatne ot disoiplme rather with due 
rererenee let ne help them to their apwaid pith by bem(> wise ^nides 
by aetinr as elder brothers who help tbem at the diffionlt tnms. with 
oar knowledge ot the accamnlated experience and wisdom of the past 
Only thos can yonth erer hope to add to its bentage of past achiere- 
meat and thought 

"ind to yon my yonng tiiends, the present students of this High 
School, 1 would say. Be bold bo fearless alike in deed and 
thought It IS an irony ot fate th»t many of ns educated men m this 
eonnlry, whilo scaling immense and diziy heights la the realm of 
pure tUonght are incapable of putting np eren a feeble fight against 
the mniimerable petty tyrannies of erery day Ufe The men who 
will boldly declare in a VedanUo ecstaoy ‘I am He — 

meanin" that they ate a part of the DiTine—wilI be snpine and 
aerrelets 10 the pres-nce ot sdcibI Wipstice Almost daily in the 
course of my official dntiee, I bare ooeasioa to feel that petty abuses 
of power on the port of sobordinates are going On They go on 
nncheckeii because eten those amone ns who have had the blessings of 
education suffer them to go on, bwmuse out sense of justice as weU as of 
social sohdanty is not sufficiently keen, because we love a bttle 
temporary eass mors than a life freed from such potty tyrannies 
because we shrink from making a determined effort against 
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compliment to the emperor Alexander the Great is well 
known: ”lf I were not Diogenes, I would be Alexander/’ 
In the same strain I may say: “If I were not Deshpande, 
the ‘Raghunath’ of Hindustani and Marathi letters, I 
would be the Nadkami of Anglo-Indian letters.” If ihc 
imagination of any reader of the work is not to be stirred 
or impressed by the many 'purple patches’ that are 
scattered through RAMA-RAJYA (some of wHch Prof. 
Karve has indicated in his excellent Introduction), 
then indeed must his mind be a singularly unpoetic or 
else uncultured one. To adapt the well-known lines of 
the Sanskrit poet, — 

^ qg : ii 

(Whoso £nds not his nund melt with a wise saw 
Or a song, 

— Or ytl tcilh ihe (harm of RA2IA-RdJYAi 
Sure, that ooe is either a soul unworldly, 

— Or a beast) 

R. S. DESHPANDE. 

(of Satara, an of 

the Kashi Vidya-Ptth or 
Benares National University). 

Karwar, 6*^1940. 

abiu«, wbenrrcr tb« oecasiOD dniuaili. Isdia, with >ome of the 
T-atin eonntnes like Spun u><l Itnlj, bos the nnesruble repata- 
tiOD of bemp amoag tho«e coontnee ui irhieh bribery and eomption 
are nfe This la leaUj s flection ott u» eaocatea toeo becinse 
those who folfer tbe^ thiscv to continue and eren submit to them 
without prote-it. knowm? them to be wron? make it easier for such 
wrongs to continue to fionrieli. As Professor Leslie sst* -Those 
who are eOent in the presence of injvstice are in fact part aathors of 
iL’ Ton will be with other youths like you the makers of the India 
ol To tcAkn it a bettet India fceed {nm the abuses t 

hare mentioned, freed also from the a{re-lon? tyrannies of caste, 
wiU re<)iure constant readiness to •nSer This kind of conra^e is net 
to be gamed by merely wishing for iL It has to be bailt 
np in the character by constant practice until it becomes a habit, 
and the tune for ibaSdiaf it np ontO it has become a second 
nature is now ” 



fl[q 

<1'^! f«tl ♦iH* I 

O'^i ^ ^ II 

— I 

Time was when I, a little koower, 
ran amuck tike a rogue elephant 
Then was 1 puffed up m my mind, 
thinking I was a know all 
But when by little and little 
I did ieam from the wise. 

Then was I tid of iny pride, like a fever, 
feeling myself the fool that I was 

— BHARTRIHHARI, 

Rendered iy S D N 27 840 


‘REAR-WORD’ 

By Anand V Muzumdar, B Sc,M.B.B.S 

The gist of the author’s say in this book in effect 
seems to be “Ramachaodra may have been a great ruler 
of his own ttme He may have lived true to the highest 
standards of that age But is it not the limit of obstinate 
conservatism to try to maiotam and justify those very 
standards now ’ So also, the old Smntis written at that 
particular stage of human civilisation had their day, but is 
it not high time now, that we overiiauled them or scrap 
ped them altogether if necessary and produced a new 
one ’ ’ The author is out to reform the old Hindu rehgion 
fundamentally He wants to "nng out the old and ring in 
the new” 
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The author is a rebel» bat then he is not a revoluti 
onary; he is only a reformist Hindu Hts intention is not 
the unsettling of the “innocent faith” of the sunple foUc 
His indignation is rather at the reactionary orthodox who, 
taking advantage this very "maocent /aith”of the 
simple masses want to cite the scnptures (like the 
proverbial devil), m support of their reactionary views and 
deeds The author has handled the matter in an original 
and masterly manner 


Two score centuries or so have jiassed since Raraa- 
chandra ruled m India, and, practically, the world has 
Been ideologically still where it was then * Woman re- 
mains still unemancipated Even simple justice is denied to 
her— the bare justice of her being admitted as pure when 
she has been violated against her will by force, let alone 
her equality of nght with man, to err Impenalism, 
(now emerging in a new garb as the handmaid of Capi 
taJism) IS stdl rampant m the world and the Colonial^ 
the subject races under the heels of the imperialist gods, 
are still looked down upon as an infenor people* as 
chatteb, to be trodden down ' * 

But, as we are neanog the middle of the twenbeth 
centusy, signs of the dawn of a new era are showing 
themselves on the horizon Humanity is on the threshold 
of a new order — a new order, transcending the bamers 
not only of race and cast^ but even of nabonahty and 
class ' A new religion is nstog ' 


1 As for tlie aaonisin? of 8 U. whicli onr refozzaut aothor hat 
drasaded I may bring » bis notice that it has already been done 
Eincelong agol Sitaand ioar other aaists of her s« have been 
held forth as models of womanly nttne and chastity to he snug 
eeeiy morning that men s stas may ho washed ao^ay 1 

cWT I 

5TT ii 

But the modem woman doee not want that she would rather 
iare ail the normal, fnn^menUl rights of a “human being in 
full] 

» The “Shambokaa of this age aio waging a winning battle to 
come into their own They also d® sot want canonising 
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And as I conclude, the following resplendent verses 
of the great Rabmdra-Nalh Tagore, read m my boyhood 
da>s, are ringing in my ears, like the notes of a clarion 
call * 


“Leave this chaatiag and sinmng and telling of beads ^ 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of 
a temple ivith doors dl shut ^ Open thine eyes and 
sec thy God is not before thee I 

“He IS there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the path maker is breaking stones He is 
with them in sun and in ahower, and his garment is 
covered with dust . ” 
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* Comrade ’ Dinkar Dcsai, M.A., LL.B , 
Member of the Scrvanls-of*India Societ), 
on RAMA-RAJVA. 

Fitrael from Lelifrlc Author dated Pombay, Sept 6, 1040 
" Under the Order served on me by the Government 
(of Bombayl under the Defence of India Rules, I cannot 
make any statement . . for publication With regard to 
the contents of the Epilogue (by * Comrade’ Deshpande J 
1 generally agree with what w written there . I hope that 
ihe 2nd edition of. ** Rama-Rajya ” will have a large 
sale and a favourable reception — With tcind regards, 

Yours sincerely. 

DINKARDESAI' 


Extract from Rephj to Abote, dated ATirwar, Sep! S, 1040 

*' • • • ‘Comrade* Deshpande, whom you perhaps 
remember u from Satara, and now a private tutor at 
Karwar, a very good, resourceful, young man, as eager to 
learn as he is willing to teach As he happens to be an 
alumnus of the Kasht (Benares National Univer 

sity), that IS a qualification in my favour, you see, it is 
good that my ‘irreligious’ book should be blessed by one 
bred at such a centre of religious orthodoxy, the holiest 
of holy places of Hindudoio, as Benares ' — • • • You 
wish for a good sale to the book As to that, I may say. 
a good sale is the last thing I expect for it I am not 
after any such thing as a ‘sale* for it I would even be 
giving away its copies free to those who, not affording to 
buy them, would ask for them for a reading In fact, I am 
not sure if the lat edition was sold out or mostly went to 
the trunk makers to line their trunks with, or to the 
tea shop keepers to wrap up their bhajes [a kind of 
eatables ] in ' — With best wishes . 1 remain — Ever 
yours, 


S D NADKARNI ” 
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BHAVABHUTI ON THE SITA 
EPISODE Etc. 


The following synopsis by Romesh Chunder Dutt 
of Bhavabhuti’s dramas based on Ramayanic themes 
deserve our readers’ attention The passages have been 
taken wholesale from his magnum opus, so freely drawn 
upon for the body of this book, — viz the "History of Civi 
luation in Ancient India” (1890), vol iii. pp 418-426 
We need hardly make an apology for adding them here 
and inviting our readers to peruse them, or re peruse 
them, as the case may be While doing so, we are not 
unmindful of the fate of many excellent works of classi 
cal antiquity which have come down to us only in the 
form of quotations or extracts made from them in other 
works which, having been somehow rescued from medie 
val barbarism, have survived to modern times Would it 
be too much or extravagant on our part to hope and trust 
that if ever Dutt’s work on our ancient civilization comes 
to be lost to the civilization of posterity, it will be extant 
in those considerable extracts from it which figure 
throughout RAMA-RAJYA, the tpoUa opmn of our own 
day ’ 

& ® ft 


The other plays of Bhavabhuii [than the Valati 
Uadhaia] are taken from the Ramayana One of them 
the Jfahaina Cfianta narrates the story of Rama from 
ins boyhood to his conquests in Ceylon and return with 
Sita to his native country This play is decidedly inferior 
to the other plays of Bhavabhuii, but nevertheless 
contains passages of great power There is a ring of 
true poetry m the pas«age in which the ancient kmj 
Janaka, (the promulgator of the Upanishads and the proud 
asserterofKshatnya equality with Brahmans in learning) 
IS roused to indignation 1^ the pretensions of Parasurama, 
the son of Jamaaagni The old king indignantly exclaims 
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‘‘Although he hates us, still we have had patience with 
hra 80 long When he shakes us again like a blade 
of CTass, then let the bow be bent against him, although 
he be a Brahman *’ 


Equally appropriate is the proud contempt with which 
the mighty ftavana listens to proposals to avoid hosti- 
lities with Sita The source of the Godavari — in the 
poet’s own native land, — is thus descnbed 


Where, amid Janasthana’s frowning woods. 

The tall Prasravana uprears his bead. 

Dark tmctured in the clouds, and bathes his brow 
With their descending dews, thence through his caves. 
He calls the oozing moisture, and sends forth 
The pure Godavan to wio her way, 

Stately and clear, through ancient trees that shade. 
Impervious tangbog, her majestic course 

TTilsea 

The other play Ollara Rama Chartta continues the 
story of the Ramayaua to Sita’s exile, and to the recon 
ciIiatiOD of Rama with his children Lava and Kusa In 
power and vigour, and m maphic and forcible descnption, 
this play IS equal to the Malati Madhava, while in pathos 
and tenderness it will compare with anything in the 
whole range of Sanscrit literature 

The story is the story of the Ramayana and need not 
be told in detail The play imens with a conversauoa 
of Rama and Sita now retnmeci from Ceylon, and seated 
on the throne of Ayodbya or Oude In the second scene 
Lakshmana exhibits to them a senes of paintings repre- 
senting the past occnrrencea of Ramaa life, and the 
gentle Sita can scarcely look over the scenes of her 
past sufferings without sorrow The poet of course 
has a word to «ay about his beloved Godavan which 
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Bursts forth, and dovmthe mountain ■wends her way 
Through gloomy shades and thick entangling ivoods 
W%hon, 

and Rama reminds Sila of their happy days parsed there 
in touching lines, — 

RecalVst thou, love, our humble happy dwelhng 
Upon the borders of the shining stream 
Where every hour m fond endearments wrapped. 

Or in sweet interchange of thought engaged. 

We lived 10 transport, not a wish beyond 
Each other, reckless of the flight of time ’ 

Wilton 

The languid Sita. then gone with chJd wants repose, 
and Ratna lovingly addresses her — 

Be these arms thy pillow, 

Thine, ever since the nuptial knot united us, 
Thine, m the days of infancy and youth, 

In lonely thickets and in princely palaces. 
Thine, ever thme 

Sita True, true, my ever kind and chenshed lord 
SUeps 

Rama Her latest waking words are words of love. 

And naught of her but is most dear to me 
Her pre«encc is ambrosia to my sight. 

Her contact fragrant sandal, her fond arms 
Twmed round my neck axe a far richer clasp 
Than costbest gems, and m my house she reigns 
The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune 
Oh ' I could never bear agam to lose her 

Wilton. 
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The last sentiment is artfully put in here by the poet, 
for Rama is on the eve of losing Sita again Weak as 
he IS loving and gentle, lie hears with distre«s, imme 
diatelv after leaving Sita in her sleep, that his subjects 
are illpleased with his conduct m accepting Sita again 
after she had been earned away by Havana Too weak 
to bear popular dissatisfaction he suomits to their desires, 
and sends poor Sita to exile 

Twelve years liave since passed and gone The twins 
to whom Sita gave birth aoon ailer her exile have 
grown to be sturdy boys, versed in arms as in learning 
under tlie tuition of Valmiki Sita leads a pensive life 
in the forests, her face. 

Pale and wan and wet with tears. 

She moves along like Tenderness 
Invested with a mortal dress. 

Or ki,® embodied Cnef she shines 
That sad o’er love to absence pines 

11 

It IS arranged that Sita rendered invisible by divine 
power, should have an interview with Rama, and the 
poet must needs have the interview on the banks of the 
Codavan There Rama strays accompanied hy Vasanh 
a friend of Sita, and Sita and Tamasa, — invisible to 
Rama — also repair there Every scene there recalls 
to Rama the by gone days when Rama and Sita bved 
there together and fills him with grief and Vasanti 
does not fail by cruel tbough gentle hints to bring 
home to Rama his injustice towards Sita Bbavabhnti 
IS too spirited not to feel indignant at Rama s extreme 
weakness in yielding fo popular clamour, and at his 
unspeakable injustice lu eenaing an innocent and help- 
less and loving ivife to exile And though the poet 
shares a Hindu s feeling of general respect for Rama, 
yet the reader can perceive the poet is determmed to 
pve Rama “a bit of his mind' for his unparalleled 
feebleness and crime 
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Vasanti takes care to remind Rama, — 

Here in tlus pUntaia grove 
Behold the marble which lo happier days 
Supported thee and Sita. Here she sat 
And from her hands gave fodder to the deer. 

That boldly crowded round their gentle mistress. 

Rama, 1 cannot bear to look upon it. [JVeeps.] 

mison. 

Poor Sita, who is present, though invisible to Hama, 
can bear U no longer; she exclaims. 

Vasanti, this is cruel. 

My Lord demands respect from all, and most 
From those who love me. 

IFi/iwi. 

But Vssaoti is inexorable, and goes on speaking to 
Rama, 


How hadst thou the heart 
To drive that gentle being from thee ’ Once 
She i^as thy love, thy other dearer life, 

Light of thine eyes, and nectar of thy soul,* 

Wilson. 


In vain does Rama plead the people’s will. Vasanti 
goes on and makes boirihle suggestions as to the fate 
which has probably overtaken Sita after her exile in 
the forest Rama shudders and weeps aloud. Sita can 
witness her lord’s sufferings no longer, and exclaims 
to Tamasa, “alas' be weeps aloud.” But Tatnasa answers, 


■ "So student ot Sanscrit wJic bss read these last two lusea 
the original has ever forgotten their njatohless beaoty, rhjtbin 
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Tis better thas 

To g»Te our sonowa way. Sufferers should speak 
Their gnefs, the burabng heart that orerflows 
Iq words obtains relief 

Wiltfi. 

We almost think we are penjs:n» a paraphrase of 
Shakespeare's matchless lines in Afacuelh 

Cire sorrow words, the grief that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'er fraught heart and makes it breaL 
And yet the bard of Vidarhba bred eight centuries 
before the bard of Aron! 

The crael tesson ts administered to Rama until he 
faints Sita, herself innsible. touches his forehead, and 
at that loTing touch Rama renrcs, exclaiming "Joy, 
joy, Vaaanu, wih thou share my joy ’ ’ and declares that 
he had felt the touch of Site's liana— 

I could not be deceircd, 

Too well 1 know the (ouch of that dear hand 
The marriage nte first placed in mine . even now 
Cool as the tnow dnft to my fertred palm, 

And soft as jasmine buds, I grasp it 

II 

Rut Sita gels away She and Tamasa mu«t depart but 
ih'' can scarcely tear herself away 
Ob, let me look. 

A little moment longer, on a form 
I nerer nerer, may behold again ’ 

tfihtn 


And before tearing she exclaims 
I l>ow me to the fret of my dear lord. 

The source of crery blessms 

^ IIib-Tt 
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Yes, the poor, banished, lojared Sita bows to the feet ’ 
of her dear lord, — that lord who had heedlessly, feebly, 
cruelly sent her to the forest, — alone, helpless, on the 
eve of her confinement • Female self abnegation can go 
no [arther, undying love has never been more forcibly 
represented , human imagination has never pictured a 
nobler, purer, saintber character than that of the 
gentle, ever loving, all forgiving Sita 

Once again, in another place the poet gives vent to 
his indignation at Rama's feeble conduct The ancient 
king Janaka, revered as much for his prowess as for kis 
holy life, his pious sacrifices and his vedic lore, grows 
indignant when he remembers his daughter’s sufTenngs 
The warm blood tingles in bis old veins when he ponders 
on Rama’s conduct, and he bursts out m rage— 

Shame on the thankless race that wronged thy fame, 
And Rama’s haste to listen to their caluiuntes, 

The cruel blow that has overwhelmed my child 
Arouses all my soul, and tempts my wrath 
To deal with arms, or direr imprecabons. 

Destruction on my Sita’s persecutors 

Thestory of Rama’s Asvamedha sacrifice is well known 
The horse is let loose, and Rama’s son dares to detain 
it, and thus unwillingly provokes hostibties with Rama’s 
forces The meeting of Lava and Cbandiaketu is well 
described Both are young heroes, full of ardour for 
battle, but displaying chivalrous courtesy and respect 
towards each other 

Chandrakelu descends from his car,— why ’ 

To pay my homage to this valiant youth, 

And do a soldier s duty To assail 
At such advantage one who fights on foot 
The god of arms forbids 

Tr.fso;. 

And this was written before chivalry was developed in 
Europe 
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Ti 3 belter thus 

To give our sorrows way. Sufferers should speah 
Their gnefs, the buisttog heart that overflows 
lo words obtams relief 

Wtli 9 t. 

We almost thioL we are peiuaio^ a paraphrase of 
Shakespeare’s matchless lines in Macbeth 

Give sorrow word* the gnef that does not Bpeak> 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart and makes it break 
And >et the bard of Vidarbfaa lived eight centuries 
before toe bard of Avon * 

The cruel lesson is administered to Hama until he 
faults Sita. herself tomihle, touches his forehead and 
at that loving touch Ranu revives, eaclaimiof, 

107, Vasann, wi\\ thou share loy jov ’ ’ and dec^stea that 
ne had felt the touch of Site’s haod-^ 

I could not be deceived, 

Too Hell I know the touch of that dear hand 
The marriage tile first placed in mine , even now 
Cool as the snow drift to my fevered palm. 

And •oft as lasmine buds, I grasp il 

n iho^ 

But Sita gels away She and Tamasa must depart, but 
she can scarcely tear her«elf awaj 
Oh, let me look, 

A little moment longer, on a form 
1 never, never, mav behold again * 

It i/#«n 

And before leaving she exclaims 
I bow me to the feet of roj dear lord. 

The •ouree of cverj bles*ing 
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The laec V«!mtLi arranges a happy reconciliation 
vfijli which the play h to concludr hul the poet nin*t 
ha>e another hit at Rama Leforc he lays down fu5 

f ien A theatrical performance is to take place before 
hms, and the suhji^l is Usma'i desertion of his mfel 
Sila on the stage calls for help when de»erietl, and 
in her dl'tress and aeony throws herself m the Canges 
Rama can bear it no longer and starts up exclaiming 
Dear love, forbear ' I fly to thy as*j«fance 


His brother Lakslimana reminds him 

Does my lord remember, what he views is but a 

fiction’ 

I ann Alas! that such a portion should bate been 
the gift of Rama to his tender bride, the dear companion 
of his forest dwelling 

Ifthen 

The reader is herein reminded of the stage m Hamlet 
which was contrived to convici Hamlet s uncle of lus 
guiU The play ends happdy, Rama receives back Siia 
and his boys Laia and Kusa and the people of Ayodbya 
are penitent, and bead "m prostrate homage to the 
Queen ’ 

Wlien we have spoken of Kahdosa and of Bhavabuti, 
we have spoken of all that is best in the Sanscrit 
dramatic literature Several hundreds of plays mu^t 
have been composed and enacted in what we have called 
the Augustan Era of Sanscnt literature but ihe works 
of genius only survive polished imitation and Lfeless 
pieces do not «tand the te«t of tune Some of the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare will be read even after 
Shakespeare s language becomes a dead language but 
Marlowe or even Ben Joiuon will scarcely be remem 
bered twelve centuries after the date of Elizabeth 




